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UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 





MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 1908. 





Ts University Court will shortly APPOINT 
és MATRICULATION EXAMINERS as 
ows :— 


Susjects. Present EXAMINERS. 
pe Language oy km T. A. Walker, Litt.D., 
tke History of England L.D., M.A. 
Alfred J. Wyatt, M.A. 
*J. H. Grace, M.A. 
Mathematics WwW Fes M.A., Se.D., 
*Prank Ritchie, M.A. 
Latin Professor C. tlamstead 
Walters, M.A. 
Greek . _V.S. Vernon Jones, M.A. 
Welsh > *The Rev. Robert Williams,M.A. 
French Professor ErnestWeekley,M.A. 
Professor A. pf, 
Ph.D., M.A 
Dynamics ... on -» William Watson, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Moe taental Mechentco} wittem satan. Sc., F.R.S. 
Chemistry H, O. Jones, M.A 
Botany "Professor Michael Cressi Potter, 


The Examiners whose names are marked with 
an asterisk have served for the full period of five 


years. 
Particulars will be given by the Registrar of the 


bar pe University Registry, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff, to whom application must be sent on or 


before January 7th, 1908. 
J. MORTIMER ANGUS, 
Registrar of the University. 
December, 1907. 





UNIVERSITY OF BDINBURGH. 





ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIP IN 
FRENCH. 





igs University Court of the University of 

Edinburgh will, on oe 13th January, 

198, or some subsequent proceed to the 

pro of an ADDITIONAL EXAMINER 
FRENCH. 

Each applicant should lodge with the under- 
signed, on or before Friday, 3rd January, 1908, 
% copies of his application and 20 copies of any 
tstimonials he may desire to present. The 
number of testimonials is limited to four. One 
py of the application should be signed. 

urther particulars on application. 


M. C. TAYLOR, 
Secretary University Court. 
University of Edinburgh, 
2nd December, 1907. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 





HE NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1907 is 
now ready, and will be sent “yess 


"ail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 


Snot made up of eld and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books, You are not wearied by ‘a 
jolie good book ’’ jingle and that sort of thing, 
but you. are treated to some very genuine prose 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 
dried anthology. 


Tuomas B. MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A, 


ING’S COLLBGB, LONDON 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING 
TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Theory, Practice, and History of Education.— 
J. W. Apamson, B.A., Professor (Head of 
the Department). 

Ethics.—Reverend A. CaLpDEcoTT, D.Litt., 
D.D., Professor. 

Psychology —C. S. Mysers, M.A., M.D., Pro- 

fessor. W. Brown, B.A., Lecturer. 


The Department is recognised by the Board of 
Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers under the Teachers’ Registration Regu- 
lations. 

The Course, which includes Practical Work in 
Secondary Schools, extends over one academical 
year, beginning in October or January. It is 
suitable for those who are preparing to take the 
Teachers’ Diploma, University of , and for 
the Certificate of the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate, University of Cambridge. 

The Fee is £20 for the year, if paid in advance, 
or 8 guineas per term (three terms in the year). 

Application should be made to 

PROF. ADAMSON, 
King’s College, Strand, W.C. 











HERBAS I, CARL EWALD, a Danish 
Subject, of Charlottenlund, in the King- 
dom of Denmark, am the author of ‘* TWO- 
LEGS and OTHER STORIES,’’ recently 
published by Messrs. Methuen & Co.; of '‘ THE 
OLD ROOM "’ and ‘‘ CORDT'S SON,”’ appear- 
ing in ‘‘THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW”; 
of ‘‘MY LITTLE BOY,”’ to be published shortly 
in London; and of many other novels, stories, 
fairy-tales, fables, essays and sketches, NOW BE 
IT KNOWN to all men that my works are pro- 
tected by virtue of the International compact 
generally known as the Convention of Berne and 
enjoy. copyright in this country and that no 
translations of my works in English may be 
published. save by arrangement with Mr. 
Ales ander. Teixeira te Mattos, of 9 Cheltenham 
Terrace, Chelsea, S.W., who is my Sole 
Authorized Translator and Literary Representa- 
tive in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 

Ireland and in the United States of America. 

As witness my Hand, 
CARL EWALD. 
4, Rolighedsvej, Charlottenlund, Denmark. 
16th December, 1907. 





Books for Sale 





NCYCLOPZEDIA BRITANNICA, a set in 

half- -morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times, 

for nine guineas net ; good condition.—Apply 
W. E. GouLDEN, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 





RCTIC BXPLORATION. SverRpruP 
(Otro). Four Years in the Arctic Regions. 

2 vols., well illustrated ; maps; bound in buck- 
ram. as issued; published by Longmans, 36/- 
net, for 9/- ; new.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





CONOMICAL BOOKBUYING. — The 
Best and Largest Stock-of SECONDHAND 

and NEW REMAINDER BOOKS in'the World, 
25 to 80 per cent. reductian from the published 
prices. Write for our November ué,. con- 


taining some 7,000 titles—-W. H. SMITH & Son, 





Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


HB BOOKSBLLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 


Patron—H&R MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 


Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
| the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages : - 


FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 


THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons. 


FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Mem with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance tree, in 
S4dition to an annuity. 


FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members aud their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 


SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed, 


SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their ies or a and 
young children. 


EIGHTH. the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to  beeaieta dll ences obaded. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, F.C. 








Typewriting 
fe eg ge promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. 1000 words. Specimens 


and references. pa «Minn Miss MESSER, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


: UTHORS’ MSS.,.Sd. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 








Books, etc., Wanted 





ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 

the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 

Century ; Incunabula and other Early Printed 

; IMustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 

and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 

Old. Books and Prints.—JAcguzs ROSENTHAL, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 





UEEN SQUARE CLUB. 
A social club for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain- 
ments, chess. and bridge.. An. = 
Anne ‘club-house, clése to the British Mu 
> Station. Inexpensive lunch 
bscription two guineas.—Apply 





a aay 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 
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COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
Price 5/- net; postage 4d. 


THE ORIGIN 
NATURE OF MAN 


BY 
S. B. G. M‘KINNEY, M.A., 


L.R.C.P.Edin. 





“This is a very fine study of the religious 
problem. . . . Very useful and instructive on those 
topics which are common to all religious inquiry. . . 
In conclusion we must say this book is eminently 
readable, is well written, and contains statements 
of facts which deserve the greatest attention from 
students of religious problems.” 


—The Catholic Times and Catholic Opinion, 
November 22, 1907. 











OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
21 Paternoster Square, E.C. ; & Edinburgh. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON 
PROCESS OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS. 
From the PRINCIPAL COLLECTIONS OF NOTE. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF 
WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S Processes of Permanent Photo- 

graphic Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees 

of the British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 


COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALS, MSS., DRAWINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, ART OBJECTS, MICROSCOPIC WORK, &c. 


For limited editions the Autotype processes of Book 
Illustrations are cheaper than any existing methods of 
block reproductions, and yield infinitely superior results. 








Inquiries are invited from those requiring 
Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and &stimates submitted. 








The Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 

















The Booklovers Library 


delivers books in London and to any part of 
the United Kingdom. Its books are unlabelled, 
fresh, clean and inviting. It gives you a carriage- 
paid service or not, just, as you wish. It gives 
you the books you want when you want them. 


FOR LONDON AND COUNTRY. 
ORDINARY SERVICE. 


Twelve Months Six Months Three Months 
One Book... .. £1 °1 0 Se ee «a & 7 0 
Two Books .... on 111 6 18 0 10 6 
Three Books 117 0 z= 12 0 
Four Books . 220 140 14 0 
Six Books... 212 6 111 6 16 0 
Eight Books ... 330 116 0 18 0 


Subscribers to the above service may exchange their books personally or by 
| as often as desired at the Library in Harrod’s Stores, and at |7 ee 
Street. W. Country Subscribers to the above service may exchange their books 
by Rail or Parcels Post, as often as desed, paying carriage both ways. All boxes 
of books are forwarded to subscribers in advance; the finished volumes being 
returned to the Library upon receipt of fresh supply. The cost of carriage on 
four books, by rail, is in almost every case the same as on two or three books. 


Booklet giving full terms of Subscription, the latest 
Monthly Book List, etc., will be sent Post Free upon 
application. 








The Booklovers Library 


17 Hanover Street, London, W. 
And at Harrod’s Limited, Brompton Road, S.W. 











THE PONGO PAPERS 


AND 


THE DUKE OF BERWICK. 
By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
With Illustrations by DAVID WHITELAW. 2s. Gd. net. 


VAPITY FAIR. 

‘*** The Duke of Berwick ’ is the kind of poetry we would like to 
read when we are sick or sorrowful, for it is pure art unstained by 
any trace of human emotion or of that sickly business called living. . . . 

‘* The ‘ Pongo Papers’ . . . area brilliant satire. . . . Thisisa 
book which everyone must read."’ 

THE TRIBUNE. 
‘*Lord Alfred Douglas writes a clever preface for a clever little 
book . . . he exhibits the very difficult art of being utterly foolish. 
... Weare very grateful tohim. ... There is real laughter in 
the ‘ Pongo Papers.’ ’’ 
COUNTRY LIFE. 

‘*** The Duke of Berwick’ is delightfully witty and satirical. . . . 
No one will deny that the finish and execution of Lord Alfred 
Douglas’s work is extraordinary. . . .”"’ 


THE OBSERVER. 

** Lord Alfred Douglas's entertaining whim of associating inap- 
propriate ethical qualities with various undistinguished members of 
the brute creation reappears in the ‘ Pongo Papers.’ . . . It is all in 
the best style of ‘ nonsense verse,’ which consists largely in conveying 
> minimum of useful information with the maximum of craftsman- 
ship.’’ 

THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

** The *‘ Pongo Papers,’ by Lord Alfred Douglas, contains some 
of the wittiest verse that has been written in our time. The satire 
is rapier-like in its thrusts. The solemn methods of modern 
‘scientific’ thinkers come in for some delicious raillery. ‘The 
Duke of Berwick ’ is full of drollery, and will bear reading more 
than once, It is difficult to estimate the amount of delicate art and 
literary culture that have gone to the writing of these astonishingly 
clever nonsense verses."’ 
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London: GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


ANYONE who has not a theory as to how free libraries 
ought to be managed may be said to have failed in 
life, but we heard a scheme expounded the other day 
that was new to us. It was proposed to deal with the 
reader who at present demands nothing but fiction, 
and that usually the worst fiction he can get, by com- 
pelling him whenever he withdrew a novel from the 
library to take at the same time a book from some 
other class, either one he should choose himself or else 
some work that the librarian might think suitable for 
him. Of course, he could not be made to read this 
other book, but while it was lying about at his home it 
would almost certainly be glanced at by somebody, 
while in wet weather he might choose to read it himself 
when he had exhausted his supply of fiction. This 
method of circulating good books among those who 
want them most is certainly ingenious, and we are in- 
clined to agree that the common dread of anything that 
is not fiction is due to ignorance. 
libraries might try a scheme of this kind, but the in- 
creased work would make it a very serious business for 
the larger free libraries. 


One of the chief failings of the London free libraries, 
as far as we have examined them, is a certain lack of 
interest on the part of the assistants in their most im- 
portant task of stimulating the minds of those who 
come to them for books. The elaborate system that 
appears to be necessary in these big libraries deprives 
them of three-fourths of their educational value. If a 
book is out, it is but rarely that you will hear 4 sug- 
gestion made for a substitute, and he would be a bold 
man who asked one of these efficient ticket-clerks for 
advice as to a general scheme of reading. Of course, 
the fact is that these assistants are all greatly under- 
paid, and, in consequence, their intellectual equipment 
is not greatly above that of a booking-office clerk at a 
railway station, and they are about as competent to 
deliver literary judgments. Yet for all their elaborate 


Perhaps the small: 





systems the libraries are open to abuse. We have 
heard of a person borrowing twenty-four volumes of 
Dumas at one time from a free library, and we believe 
it is quite a common practice for one man to take out 
tickets for the whole of his family down to the baby in 
arms, in order to provide himself with sufficient fiction 
for the week-end. 


Many of the London reading-rooms, too, are in 
need of more capable supervision. Edifying and instruc- 
tive as THE ACADEMY may be, we regard with sus- 
picion the man who gazes in an absorbed manner at its 
outer cover for an hour and a half, and those who 
really go to the reading-rooms for the purpose of read- 
ing often have occasion to regret that the warmth and 
comfort of the rooms make them such admirable 
dormitories for tramps and loafers. The question of 
betting news and the class of person that its exhibition 
attracts we do not propose to touch here, but we think 
that the newspaper room and the magazine room 
should always be distinct, as the uproar caused by 
excitable persons racing up the room to secure their 
favourite halfpenny paper does not assist in the calm 
consideration of the more solid periodicals. We should 
be inclined to exclude those vegetarians, however pure 
their motives may be, who regard a library as a proper 
place in which to consume their frugal lunch of nuts 
and apples, nor would we encourage, even in the most 
studious, the democratic freedom of manners, which 
is usually associated with third-class railway carriages 
labelled ‘‘ Smoking.” 


We gather from our contemporaries’ reports of the 
Headmasters’ Conference which has just been held at 
Oxford that Dr. Rouse, headmaster of the Perse 
Grammar School, Cambridge, allowed himself to be 
“‘drawn ”’ by a friendly attack, on the subject of con- 
versational Latin. Dr. Flecker (Dean Close School) 
proposed that the Conference should express its 
opinion ‘‘ that the teaching of Latin and Greek should 
not aim at enabling boys to speak those languages. It 
was seconded by the Rev. A. A. David (Clifton) for 
the expressed purpose of hearing Dr. Rouse’s views 
on the subject. Dr..Rouse explained that while he 
had never held the view that Latin and Greek should 
be taught in order that people might be able to speak 
these languages, he did advocate that speaking Latin 
and Greek was an excellent means of learning them. 
We congratulate Dr. Rouse, and infer from the reports 
of his speech that if he could do what he thought best, 
without regard to the scholastic zeitgeist, he would 
actually teach boys to speak them. We have more 
than once expressed our regret that the speaking of 
Latin has been, and still is, almost totally neglected in 
this country. 


Those who were wise or fortunate enough to find 
their‘way to the Botanical Theatre of University College 
on Friday, December 20th, were rewarded with an even- 
ing’s pleasure of very rare quality. The English Drama 
Society is a body of obviously earnest and (to use a bad 
word in the best sense) artistic players; their revival, 
under the direction of Mr. Nugent Monck, of the four 
plays selected from the cycle known as the Chester 
Mysteries was one of extraordinary interest. The 
setting was of ideal simplicity, the small stage, 
decorated only with a single vase of lilies, having a 
tapestried background, upon the right of which was a 
curtained recess to represent the dwelling of the Holy 
Family. Against the sombre browns and reds of this 
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the stronger colouring of the dresses, many of which 
were oa yg | designed, stood out with the rich 
austerity of a Bellini. Simply as a series of stage 
ictures indeed, nothing more beautiful and harmonious 
~ been seen in London; the effects produced by such 
simplicity and restraint were of a kind to make our 
theatre-managers weep with envy. 





The plays given were the “ Nativity Group,”’ with 
the ‘‘ Slaying of the Innocents,’”’ which has not been 


produced since the sixteenth century, for a reason hard | 


to understand, since it proved on this occasion in many 
ways the most dramatic of the whole. Of the others, the 
Shepherd’s Play, with its quaint introduction of local 
names “‘ from comely Conway unto Clyde” seemed 
to please the audience best. This particular episode 
was also notable for the peng pee Meare and grace- 
ful playing of the Shepherd Lad “ Trowle,” who is its 
central character. The performance of this quite young 
actor was in every way a remarkable one, tone and 
gesture being alike admirable, and in perfect harmony 
with the dignity of the poem. There were others also 
whom one would wish to praise, if it were not that to 
do so would be in some sort to run counter to the very 
right spirit which suppresses individual names in a 
production of this nature. It was evident, however, 
that the English Drama Society possesses at least one 
actor of what it would be safe to call genius. The 
‘* Herod ”’ of the King’s and Innocents’ Plays was an 
impersonation of such intensity and force that the 
nameless player succeeded in giving to the lines, in 
spite of their quaintly formal wording, a dramatic 
vitality that was at times almost startling. It is very 
greatly to be wished that the somewhat sparse but 
enthusiastic audience at University College included 
some having authority in the affairs of the English 
Theatre. It is even more to be wished that perform- 
ances such as these of Mr. Nugent Monck’s little com- 
pany, informed as they are with so fine a spirit of 
reverence and real beauty, could be made more widely 
known, and thus obtain a support that would encourage 
them to continue their good work. 





Our contemporary, the Morning Post, informs us 
that Admiral Sir William R. Kennedy writes suggest- 
ing that the public should secure for the nation ten 
pictures representing scenes from the battle of Trafal- 
gar at a cost of £20,000, and put them somewhere or 
other. Are the pictures to cost £20,000 apiece or 
together? It does not much matter. We suggest 
that the Navy League should collect the money and 
then take the votes of its members whether it shall be 
spent on these stimulants to youthful patriotism or go 
towards an ironclad to protect our shores from the 
Germans. The gallant Admiral has generous views 
of the public’s generosity; fortunately if it responded 
to his appeal it would never learn the market value of 
the pictures, since they would be hoarded as treasures 
and never have to meet the test of a public auction. 
But we shall do no injury to the painter, for we have 
never seen his pictures, nor shall we be far wrong if 
we assert that no suite of pictures painted within the 
last thirty years would fetch £20,000 in the open mar- 
ket, unless it were a collection of M. Claude Monet’s 
haystacks, which, indeed, are not painted en suite. 
Painters are not at their best when they are con- 
strained to paint pictures by the truck-load. When the 
Admiral next cruises in unfamiliar waters it would be 
as well if he took a pilot on board. 





We should be delighted to do anything we can to 
fan the controversy Seterisin Mr. Bernard Shaw and 
Dr. Nordau as to whether Mr. Shaw can be accused 
of anti-semitism for having described Dr. Nordau as 
a Jew. We incline to the opinion that the statement is 
strongly anti-semitic, though we are afraid we cannot 
be so philosemitic as to assert that it is not true. 
There cannot be two opinions that if the alternatives 
were mutually exclusive anyone valuing sound science 


| and sane art would prefer to be a member of that 
| ancient and wonderful race than to attain to the 


notoriety of Dr. Nordau. Nevertheless we have a 
strong preference personally for Europeans or, at an 
rate, for the Indo-European family, if ethnologists still 
allow that term. 


We are not at all surprised that Lord Pembroke will 
not lend any more pictures from his superb collection 
for temporary exhibition, nor are we at all sorry that 
he has come to that decision. He courteously opens 
Wilton House once a week, at considerable inconveni- 
ence to himself we should presume, so that all who 
strongly desire to see the pictures can do so to much 

reater advantage than in a crowded public exhibition. 
t is not safe for pictures of such great intrinsic 
value to be carted about from place to place, and pic- 
tures lent to exhibitions where the utmost care may 
reasonably be expected to be taken of them are often 
returned to their owners none the better for the transit. 
People seriously interested will still have ample oppor- 
tunity for studying the pictures, and there are quite 
enough of the finest pictures in the world on view in 
London for people merely to gape at. We are very 
glad that there are, for gaping may end in more intelli- 
gent appreciation, and we are sure that there are many 
more spectators unsuspected of any expert interest in 
them who already derive more than a gaping pleasure 
from seeing them. Still, the slight additional difficulty 
in travelling to Wilton House to study them, with the 
certainty of finding them always there, is not sufficient 
to counterbalance the advantage of their greater safety. 
At the same time we should be very glad if measures 
could be taken to prevent the comparatively few pic- 
tures of the first rank still remaining in private hands 
throughout the country from being removed abroad. 
So long as they are kept in the country we would 
prefer their remaining as they are, at any rate for the 
present. 


There is something very repulsive about the way in 
which the baser section of the Press has attempted to 
stimulate public interest in Wood, the young man who 
was rightly acquitted of the charge of murder a few 
days ago. Why on earth, because a man has been 
tried and acquitted for murder, it is to be supposed 
that the details of his private life become a matter of 
public interest it is hard to see. The whole idea is 
Harmsworthian in its inconsequent accuracy of calcula- 
tion. ‘‘ The public have no sort of right to have any 
interest in this man’s life at all; there is neither sense 
nor reason in supposing that any individual cares two 
pins about him, therefore it is just the thing to make 
a fuss about in the papers.’’ That is the logic of the 
halfpenny Press. We confidently expect to hear that 


Mr. Wood has been offered the editorship of one of the 
Harmsworth organs; but we are able authoritatively 
to contradict the report that Lord Northcliffe has 
bought the Free-Thinker for the express purpose of 
finding him a suitable post. 
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IN PRAISE OF BEAUTY 


I saw the face of Beauty, a pale rose, 

In the gold dusk of her abundant hair. 

A silken web of dreams and joys, a snare; 

A net of pleasures in a world of woes, 

A bright temptation for gay youth that goes 
Laughing upon his way without a care... . 
A shield of light for conquering love to bear, 


Stronger than all the swords of all his foes! 


O face of Beauty, O white dawn enshrined 
In sunrise veils of splendid hair, O star! 
Shine on those weary men who sadly wise 


But guess thy glory faintly, from afar, 
Missing the marvel of thy smile, and blind 


To the imperial passion in thine eyes! 


OLIvEe Dovuctas. 





IN THE WHITE CITY OF THY 
SOUL 


In the white city of thy soul 

I see thy dim and wan desires, 
Like phantom fires, 

Burnt low; 

And all the pinnacles and spires 
Are made of snow; 

Within the city of thy soul 

Only the feet of angels go. 


Within the city of thy soul 

I see the tall unlighted tower 

Of passionate Powers 

Asleep ; 

And all the paths are hid with flowers, 
Which none may reap. 

In the white city of thy soul 


No joys exult, no sorrows weep. 


RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 





LITERATURE 


EMPRESS AND SAINT 


The Life and Times of the Empress Pulcheria. By 
Apa B. TeretTcen. (London: Sonnenschein, 
10s. 6d.) 


Tue history of the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire as presented by Gibbon is in the main a sombre 
one, by reason of the nature of the subject, as well as 
of the point of view from which the historian 
approached it. While recognising that much has 
been done since Gibbon’s day to add to our know- 
ledge and to place established facts in a new light, we 
think it improbable that his work will ever be super- 
seded. Even if it were true, as has been suggested 
(and we take leave to doubt it), that he was deficient in 
the imaginative poe which enables a writer to 
breathe life into the dead bones of the past, his work 
would remain a literary monument which is not likel 

to be overthrown. it is no longer possible to lok 
upon history as a stately pageant in which the 
characters are grouped merely with an eye to dramatic 
effect: the historical method as developed in the nine- 
teenth century has, we think, made that impossible. 
In dealing with the life and times of Pulcheria, Miss 
Teetgen has not set before herself a very high 
standard of historical research: her aim is to set forth 
the facts of Pulcheria’s life with reference to the his- 
torical background necessary to throw into: relief the 
career of this remarkable woman. The dramatic— 
we ought perhaps to say the melodramatic—aspect of 
the fourth century is what it is desired to illustrate, 
and it may fairly be said that, so far as the object was 
to present a number of effective pictures, that object 
has been achieved. The result is, perhaps, somewhat 
that of a series of tableaux, in which the external 
appearance of a number of contemporary historical 
personages is reproduced with considerable technical 
and antiquarian fidelity. 

It is possible that the title of Gibbon’s work has 
created a disposition to look upon the history of the 
empire throughout the centuries which he surveys as 
presenting a uniform process of decay. That this is 
far from being the case may be abundantly illustrated 
from the history of the fifth century, that ‘“‘ very 
hideous, though very great age,’”’ as Kingsley calls it, 
when there still lay before the empire nearly a thou- 
sand years of existence without a single break in the 
line of Emperors. As the late Professor Freeman 
said: ‘‘ The Eastern Empire is the surest witness to 
the unity of history.’’ In the fifth century Constanti- 
nople, although inhabited by a mixture of races wherein 
the Greek element predominated, was pre-eminently 
an Imperial and a Roman City: it was, in fact, the 
seat of Empire. Events at Constantinople, moreover, 
more than in any other city, gave its character to the 
age and culminated in the establishment of the Ortho- 
dox, as opposed to the Catholic Church, the type of a 
State Church as a spiritual power dependent upon the 
sovereign power and co-operating with it, and not, like 
the Catholic Church, independent and often antago- 
nistic. And side by side with the development of the 
hierarchical power, and in great measure in connection 
with it, we find the battle raging over such questions 
of doctrine as are principally associated with the 
Nestorian and the Eutychian heresies. So that, as 
Professor Bury has pointed out, there were two pro- 
blems for the Church, one political—namely, the 
relation of the Church to the Imperium—the other, 
theological, concerning itself with the relation of the 
Son to the Father. The contrast between West and 
East at this time is very marked. The West was 
harassed by barbarian invaders. Rome, after the 
removal of the Imperial Court to Ravenna, was left 
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in the hands of its spiritual ruler, whose hierarchy was 
independent in spiritual matters and afterwards 
attained secular power, while men were too fully occu- 
pied with war to allow them to turn their minds to 
christological controversies. Constantinople, on the 
other hand, was secure from the attacks of alien 
enemies; it was the seat of an imperial court, of a 
school of philosophy and of a university, and was in- 
habited by a restless and excitable population suffi- 
ciently imbued with the frank spirit of inquiry as well 
as with the Oriental leaning towards speculative theory 
to mark it as a centre of intellectual activity. Such a 
city was well fitted to be the arena in which the contro- 
versies of the time were being agitated with the 
greatest acuteness. 

Such are the general considerations which it is 
desirable to bear in mind in dealing with the history 
of the nun-empress, the facts of whose life it is un- 
necessary here to recapitulate. By closely following 
the authorities, especially the more recent ones, Miss 
Teetgen has succeeded in compiling a biography of 
whose accuracy in dealing with questions of fact there 
is no occasion to complain. It is possible that the 
limits she sets herself are somewhat narrow, but we 
can forgive her for declining to deal at greater length 
with controversies which fall within the domain of 
theology rather than of history or biography. So far 
as possible the personality of Pulcheria is fully illus- 
trated in these pages. If some interesting questions 
are left unsolved, that is perhaps to be ascribed to the 
fact that the materials are wanting from which definite 
conclusions might be formed. Was Pulcheria, for 
instance, as Gibbon seems to suggest, an ambitious 
woman, who, in subjecting Theodosius to her influence, 
aimed at supreme power for herself, or did she assume 
the position of ‘‘ the sister, the guardian, the Empress 
of the Emperor,’’ as Milman terms her, because she 
recognised that her brother, while he inherited the 
religious temper of his father, Arcadius, was lacking 
in the strength of character of his grandfather, 
Theodosius the Great? Or, again, how much of the 
successful government of the Empire is to be ascribed 
to Pulcheria herself, and how much to the administra- 
tive efficiency of the Senate, as to which at this period 
there is, at all events, some evidence? It is safe, 
however, to conclude that she was the most notable 
woman of a period when the world was governed 
almost exclusively by women, with the aid of a few great 
ecclesiastics. It is a striking fact that the age which 
saw some of the weakest men known to history on 
the Imperial throne should have been the age, not only 
of Pulcheria, but also of Placidia and of Athenais. It 
would be idle to speculate upon the inner life which 
might have been revealed had Pulcheria left us a 
volume of confessions, or even a number of letters. 
In the almost total absence of documents emanating 
from the Empress herself such speculation could add 
little to the knowledge of her personality which we 
possess. Books such as the volume before us, if they 
add little to the knowledge of the student, have their 
value of stimulating the interest of a not too exacting 
body of readers in a period which has been, until 
recently, most unjustly neglected. 


GENIUS AND WHIM 


George Meredith: Novelist, Poet, Reformer. By 
M. Sturce Henperson. (Methuen, 6s.) 


PEOPLE sometimes object to books about living men, 
but we cannot remember any proper objection. Let 
the book be good, and it were foolish to deprecate it 
because its subject is yet living; or bad, and it is in- 
excusable though it concern itself with a man dead 
these thousand years. Now, we cannot affirm that this 





study of Mr. Meredith appears to us wholly good, 
but it is very far indeed from being bad; it is never 
egregious. What we should like would be such an 
epistle or preface from Mr. Meredith’s own pen, as 
Mr. Swinburne has provided for the collected edition 
of his poems. That is a delightful epistle: candid and 
unconceding in its egotism, properly disdainful of 
criticism, valuable as a literary document and as a 
personal confession. What wouldn’t we give for such 
a piece of arrogant affirmation from Mr. Meredith! 

Except of the poems, which are dealt with by another 
hand, there is little criticism in Mrs. Henderson’s book. 
‘“‘ Intermittently,’? she says, ‘‘ Meredith is a great 
artist; primarily and consistently he is a moralist—a 
teacher.’’ She is far more concerned with the moralist 
than with the artist; almost exclusively, indeed; her 
work has not been critical, but expository. The only 
chapter which om be quoted as an exception is that 
upon ‘‘ Diana of the Crossways,’’ and, singularly 
enough, that is quite the best chapter on the novels. 
‘“* There are some spirits,’’ says Mr. Basil de Sélincourt, 
writing of the as “‘ which it is, at least, less pre- 
sumptuous to blame than to praise.’’ Mrs. Henderson 
has not shrunk from the greater presumption. For 
her Mr. Meredith’s darkest words are but dark with 
excess of light; but we cannot say that her smoked 
glasses are of very great assistance to our weaker 
sight. Quite the most valuable part of the book is 
that by Mr. B. de Sélincourt on the “* Artist and Crafts- 
man.’’ He writes exclusively of the poems, a chapter 
full of pertinent, suggestive criticism. He does not 
scruple to say that the bulk of Mr. Meredith’s poetical 
work has an ‘‘ experimental flavour,’’ and to point 
out, no less acutely, “‘the absence of instinctive 
security in the matter of form ”’ asits principal defect. 
It would be absurd to term ‘ Attila,’’ ‘‘ The Lark 
Ascending,”’ or the ‘‘ Night of Frost in May ”’ merely 
experiments; they are among the most astonishing, 
the most treasurable poems in the language; but there 
are only too many poems in Mr. Meredith’s collection 
which are by no means successful or admirable experi- 
ments. Doubly felicitous, then, are those few—alas, 
there are but few!—in which the utterance is as noble 
as the theme, is wholly adequate to the theme. One 
such piece we will quote here in full, because it is not 
mentioned in the book at all, and because, coming 
among the latest of the author’s work, it is fine evi- 
dence of the unfailing sweetness, of light and love, 
which is implicit in many others far less perfectly 
uttered. Rarely, indeed, does Mr. Meredith attain 
such golden clarity and loveliness of song. The title 
is ‘‘ Song in the Songless ”’: 


They have no song, the sedges dry, 
And still they sing. 
It is within my breast they sing, 
As I pass by. ; 
Within my breast they touch a string, 
They wake a sigh. 
There is but sound of sedges dry ; 
In me they sing. 


Mrs. Henderson has quoted the penetrating criticism 
of Charles Kingsley on the ‘‘ Poems” of 1851. He 
found in them ‘‘ health and sweetness,’’ ‘‘ the living 
seed of poetry ’’—words' that are to be remembered in 
considering the full measure of Mr. Meredith’s work 
in verse. It is assuredly to Kingsley’s credit that le 
had this just perception of the proper genius of the 
unknown poet, whom it was, as it still is, so easy to 
disesteem. Indeed, the whole of Mr. Meredith’s 
earlier work, in prose as in verse, must have been an 
oppressive perplexity to his contemporaries. Consider 
the individuality of the new writer! Between 1856 and 
1866 there was flung upon their bewildered wits ‘‘ The 
Shaving of Shagpat,’’ ‘‘ Farina,’ ‘‘ Richard Feverel,”’ 
‘Evan Harrington,” ‘‘ Sandra Belloni,’ ‘‘ Rhoda 
Fleming,’’ and “ Vittoria ’’—these in fiction. During 
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those few years Charles Reade produced ‘‘ It’s Never 
Too Late to Mend’’; Thackeray, ‘‘ The Virginians,”’ 
“‘ Philip,’’ and that superb fragment, ‘‘ Denis Duval ’’; 
Dickens gave us ‘‘ The.Tale of Two Cities ’’ and ‘‘ Our 
Mutual Friend’’; George Eliot began her career as 
novelist, Trollope pursued his, Mrs. Gaskell ended 
hers. In ‘vee we had ‘‘ Modern Love,” from 
Mr. Meredith, FitzGerald’s ‘‘ Omar,’’ Swinburne’s 
“* Atalanta ’’ and ‘‘ Poems and Ballads,’”’ and a torrent 
from Tennyson, the Rossettis, Morris, Browning, 
Arnold—and Alfred Austin. This is a mere catalogue, 
for which we are fain to offer apologies. But note the 
entire independence of the star that then came within 
ken. Who should wonder at the dulness of readers in 
those eleven years? You needed no pickaxe, shovel, 
or lantern when you took up “ Barchester Towers ”’ 
or “‘ Our Mutual Friend ’’; your author met you with 
kindly hand, and wheedled you into acceptance of an 
easy delight, much in the manner of Sir Guyon in 
Acrasia’s “Bower. No such allurement did Mr. 
Meredith offer. And, marking his apparent perverse- 
ness, his wilful and unconciliating singularity of expres- 
sion, are they to be blamed for concluding that he 
wrote novels which people were not to read, and re- 
solved, for their part, to indulge his whim? There had 
been no such indifference to readers since Peacock’s 
fine whimsicalities were uttered. Letters, surely, were 
coming to a sad pass if men—clever enough, no doubt 
—were to be encouraged in outraging, on the one 
hand, British morals with ‘‘ Poems and Ballads,’’ and 
British intelligence, on the other, with ‘‘ Sandra 
Belloni.”” Half bewildered and half indignant they 
turned to ‘‘ Enoch Arden”’ and ‘‘ David Elginbrod.”’ 

Now, whether Mr. Meredith acted wisely, as an 
artist, in maintaining this attitude is a delicate question. 
We are often told that he wrote for himself—which is 
precisely what every serious writer does. But that finely 
limited audience was, in one respect, the worst of 
critics: it revelled in Meredithese. Now, it were mere 
fatuity to point to the paramount excellence of Mr. 
Meredith’s style; and it were mere nonsense to deny 
the existence of a choking tangle of weeds. Lucidity 
and ease are qualities for’which he displays a flagrant 
contempt. Wonderful is the intellectual agility of this 
prose, often wonderfully fatiguing. The devout reader 
will urge, if he concede anything at all to the devil’s 
advocate, that the expression is so difficult because 
the matter is so profound. But consider the ‘‘ Re- 
public ’ in Meredithese—and the “‘ Republic ”’ is hardly 
superficial. Bog, rock, and thorny hedge arrest us, 
too often when we are hot upon the quest of character. 
In ‘‘ Beauchamp’s Career’ and ‘‘ One of our Con- 
querors,’’ for example, there are dreadful tracts even 
for enthusiasm to traverse; Carlylish diatribes of Dr. 
Shrapnel, frequent hail-showers of Everard Romfrey, 
Fenellan, and Colney Durance. It is, indeed, only the 
delicious names of the speakers that make them 
memorable. Storms of cryptic epigram are dis- 
couraging enough in themselves; they are worse when 
you feel them to be a heavy hindrance to the develop- 
ment of the matter in hand. Mr. Meredith, we con- 
ceive, writing for himself, has written that, and in that 
manner, which no wider audience would have en- 
couraged; exuberance of whim has resulted in the dis- 
tortion of style. 

We have dealt at this length with the question of 
style, not in prejudiced disparagement of our author’s 
real achievement, but because it is in the manner that 
one sees most plainly the infelicitous effect of un- 
restrained singularity. Even more might be said if 
the poems are closely considered. Few things in 
modern verse are as fine as certain of these, short and 
long, in earlier and later volumes alike. But, alas! 
there are many which by no explicable canon or in- 
telligible standard can be termed poetry, and of which 
even the thought remains unapprehended, save by 





rare spirits of equal industry and penetration. Poetry, 
of course, cannot yield its full burthen of meaning, 
implication, reminiscence, association at a single read- 
ing; but it will yield more and more of these, will 
convey and evoke a more and more subtle music, with 
every reading. But as for the ‘‘ Empty Purse”’ and 
the “‘Sage Enamoured”’ we cannot honestly affirm 
that they clarify themselves for us with time; rather 
are we conscious of thickening perplexity which no 
sudden illumination from another’s lantern has yet 
pierced. 

The intellectual independence, then, which has made 
Mr. Meredith’s work so original and desirable a posses- 
sion, has also resulted, only too often, in the sub- 
ordination of judgment to whim. There’s much smoke 
with the bright flame. We could name novels, the 
‘Tragic Comedians ”’ is an instance, where the style 
is in almost perfect harmony with the theme and de- 
velopment; and it is this harmony that produces the 
wonderful effect of flame-like vehemence and rapidity 
which is the triumph of that book. Under the imme- 
diate spell of almost any of them we are nearly per- 
suaded to accept even the smothering smoke as a 
delight. It is only when standing a little apart, with 
perhaps the perfect amenity and flawlessness of such 
another writer as Turgenev in mind, that we are 
properly aware of the distinction of perfect and im- 
perfect art. It is a mere evasion to aver that “‘ pri- 
marily and consistently Meredith is a moralist—a 
teacher.’”’ Our own great novelist who comes nearest 
to the art of Turgenev,-Mr. Hardy (we do not want to 
suggest any stupid comparison of the divergent genius 
of contemporary writers), has written of themes pro- 
found and searching enough, and almost beyond en- 
durance; but the artist is not overcome by the moralist. 
Witness ‘‘ Tess ’’ and ‘‘ The Return of the Native.” 

Another effect of this independence—too serious an 
effect to be attributable to whim—is to be noted chiefly 
in ‘‘ Lord Ormont.”’ In that book Mr. Meredith has 
devoted himself—we deplore it—to the justification of 
an union which remains, for all his sympathetic 
subtlety of characterisation, unjustified. It is not the 
only occasion of his treating of this subject, and his 
attitude, as expressed in that book, has, unfortunately, 
received confirmation from subsequent utterances on 
the question of marriage. Readers of THE ACADEMY 
would not be troubled with our regrets in this matter 
but for the influence which a writer so original, sincere, 
and subtle inevitably possesses. It is noticeable how 
much his last novel, ‘‘ The Amazing Marriage,”’ gains 
by its freedom from a similar situation, when there 
was such abundant opportunity for it. How easily 
that book, perhaps his most perfect work, would have 
been spoiled for us had its author chosen to burden 
it with the distasteful evangel of the lesser novelists of 
these mad days. 

Let us not make too much of this flaw in ‘‘ Lord 
Ormont.” It would be an ill tribute which should 
end without devoutest thanks and admiration for a 
genius which has never sought the time’s praise by 
paltering with the time’s baseness; which has given us 
anew a sense of the sanative power of honest laughter; 
which has taught ‘us to prize—by a paradox of 
subtlety—the simplicity and “‘ joy of this old heart of 
things ”’; and, in frank scorn of the humiliating gospel 
of success and sham, has bidden us— 


See in mould the rose unfold, 
The soul through blood and tears. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Sociological Papers—III. (London: Macmillan, 1906; 
tos. 6d. 
Tre aim of sociology is the comparative study of 
social institutions—a great task, and a long-neg- 
lected one. The best intellects of the day are more 
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and more given to specialise, to concentrate, with 
microscopic glance, upon a very narrow field of vision. 
The sociologist tries rather to synthesize, to weigh, 
compare, and estimate the many forces, that play upon 
the thoughts and lives of men. This wide, and what 
may be called proportioning, view of societies should 
yield rich results, though it is difficult by reason of its 
all-compromising nature, which makes facts hard to 
classify and systematise; and it requires the trained 
eye of the expert as much as any other kind of.re- 
search work. For while many phenomena are ex- 
tremely obscure, and often reach back far into the 
mists and superstitions of past ages, others are now 
so near that we cannot see them, and may encompais 
us so completely as to escape notice and criticism. 

The volumes of the society’s proceedings, of which 
the one before us is the third, consist of a series ot 
papers which have been read at its meetings, and of 
reports of the discussions which took place upon them. 
In the first and second, Mr. Francis Galton took up the 
vital question of Eugenics, the better breeding and im- 
provement of the race. Everything responds to its 
surroundings; thus carbon becomes coal or diamond, 
according to circumstances. Animals are affected by 
direct, and men by indirect contact with Nature. 
Animals are developed by “ natural.’” and men by arti- 
ficial selection. In the case of the former, the process, 
though slow, is yet comparatively simple in action. 
Animals make the best of their position, they are un- 
conscious utilitarians, and those that adapt themselves 
best to physical conditions survive; the others become 
extinct and pass away. But man—the irrational animal 
as he has been called—is always an idealist; and he is 
influenced, not so much by external features as he is 
modified by artificial rules and obligations established 
by the workings of his mind. 

Since, then, the whole course of all civilisation is one 
long interference with the working of Nature, can we 
not regulate sexual selection, so it shall operate to- 
wards racial improvement, and not deliberately bring 
about that the lower types shall be the ones who most 
must multiply? And this, according to Mr. W. 
McDougall, who continues the subject, is what is hap- 
pening to-day from artificial causes. The very poor 
are those who tend to have the largest families; they 
are not given to prudence or self-restraint, and in any 
case they have little to lose. A child may turn out a 
support to its parents in their old age; at worst, why 
then, the parish will keep it, or it may die quite young, 
as thousands all round it do. On the other hand, the 
ambitious and successful will look ahead; they have 
habits to keep up, they have much to lose; the higher 
their place, the harder will be the fall. So they marry 
late and also curtail their families, cutting off children 
both ways; and more and more the thriftless increase 
and outnumber them. 

Like most acute questions in modern life, the repro- 
duction problem just alluded to is really economic. 
The restriction of the family began in France, intro- 
duced by her land laws, and various causes have now 
spread the practice through all civilised countries. Mr. 
McDougall proposes that the competitively-selected 
civil servants of the State should receive salaries accord- 
ing to the number of their children; thus we should 
multiply splendid material, and obtain citizens of 
greater “‘ civic worth.”’ Without digressing into a dis- 
cussion as to the wisdom and practicability of this par- 
ticular measure, we may just glance at some of the 
arguments with which he introduces the suggestion. 
The weakest point about them appears to be that he 
assumes that we have “‘ well-nigh perfected the social 
ladder,’”’ and that, on the whole “‘ civic worth ”’ corre- 
sponds very much to social position, at any rate, up to 
the professional class. With this we are unable to 
agree, nor do we admit any such inference, from the 
fact that so few rise out of the ranks of toil to occupy 





great stations in the land; considering the tremendous 
handicap under which they start, the wonder is that any 
emerge at all. Granting that mental gifts may be in- 
herited as the physical are, is there not quite as good 
material in the manual workers as can be found in the 
professional classes or in the boys at the great public 
schools? It is the surrounding education and care that 
makes the vast difference. Comparisons are often 
misleading, but cannot a worker bee evolve into a 
queen, when given the “‘ royal’’ food? 

We believe that there is plenty of talent and power 
scattered and even wasted over broad England, and we 
doubt if the higher types can be selected, for who 
should judge them? Not majorities, for they are always, 
and necessarily, made up of the inferior. But we 
should certainly welcome the elimination of the stunted 
and inefficient; that is, of those below what may be 
called the Liberty Line. Surely there should at least 
be no incarcerated classes. To debase the coinage is 
a penal offence; what may it be in some future time, to 
debase our births, and create those upon whose senses 
and reason, a cloud will rest which no man can 
disperse? 


ROMANCE AND HABIT 


A Princess of the Old World. By Exeanor C. Price. 
(Methuen, 12s. 6d. net.) 


Confidantes 4 a King. By E. pE Goncourt. Trans- 
lated by ErneSt Dowson. (Foulis, 15s. net.) 


THERE are few figures so romantic as that of Mademoi- 
selle, La Grande Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
daughter of Monsieur, the King’s brother. She stands 
out even from that most romantic of epochs, through 
which the gallant musketeers swung bravely along in 
quest of adventures that were in the exact spirit of the 
time. The time was gallant and adventurous as the 
atmosphere of a Dumas’ romance, and Mademoiselle, 
La Grande Mademoiselle, was the time’s proper 
heroine. It was the day of Henry d’Effiat, Marquis de 
Cing-Mars; it was the day of the great Cardinals, 
Richelieu and Mazarin, of the Duchesse de Chevreuse, 
of the Duchesse de Longueville, and of Louis, Prince 
de Condé. These names touch the memory and rouse 
visions of the deeds, wild and glad and graceful, which 
their owners wrought. And prominent for grace 
and gaiety moves in this great pageant, erect at its head, 
the form of Mademoiselle, and the pageant seems to 
take its colour from the brilliant, dazzling vitality of its 
enchanting leader, Anne Marie Louise d’Orléans, 
Duchesse de Montpensier. 

It is of her that Mrs. Price writes in her book, ‘‘ A 
Princess of the Old World,’”’ and writes well. The 
picture which she gives of the time is detailed and clear. 
The only fault in the writing is an occasional lapse into 
colloquialisms, which read harshly and lend no point to 
the narrative. With that exception nothing but praise 
can be given to the way in which the work has been 
done. The construction is admirable. Quite rightly 
Mrs. Price has devoted more space to the early great 
days of Mademoiselle, than to the deplorable late days 
when she fell under the evil fascination of Lauzun, and 
the glory of her star was diminished. 

On May 29, 1627, Mademoiselle was born. The king, 
Louis XIII., was twenty-seven years old and childless. 
France desired a royal child, and therefore welcomed 
with immense joy the birth of the child of the King’s 
brother, Gaston, le Duc d’Orléans. He was the 
youngest son of Henry IV., and the favourite son of 
Marie de Medicis, who spoiled him as much as he was 
spoiled by Marguerite de Valois, his godmother and his 
father’s divorced wife. Monsieur was popular with 
the people until they came to realise how unlike he was 
to his father in everything but manner; he was never so 
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popular as on’ the day when the cannon of Paris 
thundered the news that Mademoiselle was born. The 
marriage had been arranged by Richelieu, and had not 
been unopposed. Madame de Chevreuse, the — 
friend, conspired against the Cardinal’s life; for the 
sae being childless, feared the marriage, which 
fonsieur himself was anxious to avoid. But Richelieu 
discovered the plot, and, confronted with his discovery, 
Monsieur, who, then and always timid, made a full con- 
fession. The Cardinal’s wrath fell on the Comte de 
Chalais, a favourite of the King, ‘who had been drawn 
into the conspiracy by his fove for Madame de 
Chevreuse. De Chalais was executed at Nantes under 
circumstances of barbarous cruelty, and Richelieu him- 
self performed the ceremony of marriage. A year later 
: ? neaae was born, and Madame, her mother, lay 
ead. 

From her first days death and adventure stood by her 
cradle; and the spirit of excitement entered her veins 
and made her heart beat more quickly. She never 
resembled her father, who passed through the most 
amazing adventures with a complete indifference to 
everything but his personal comfort of the moment; 
nothing else mattered to Gaston, Duc d’Orléans. 
Everything she.touched mattered to Mademoiselle, and 
mattered intensely. At eight years old she took more 
interest in her father’s love marriage with the Princess 
Marguerite of Lorraine than did Gaston himself; she 
was more fired with enthusiasm for Marguerite’s 
bravery in her great ride through France than the lover 
who was waiting for her; she hated Richelieu more for 
his attempt to annul the marriage, and for preventing 
her stepmother from living in France than did Mar- 
guerite’s husband. Through all her childhood she took 
a passionate interest in life, and from the moment she 
was able to walk without tumbling she seems to have 
realised the dignity and importance of her position. 


And yet her dignity was so part of her that she was 
never conscious of it. She was able to do anything. 
Witness her entry into Orléans, during which she was 
the darling of the people, enraged against Mazarin’s 
influence over Queen Anne and the State. She arrived 
before the city with a small escort, but found all the 
gates of the city shut and barred against her, as the 
town authorities were unwilling to incur the wrath of 
Mazarin. She dismounted and walked in the ditch 
round the walls, which were covered with the people of 
Orléans. They shouted: “ Vive le roi, les princes, et 
point de Mazarin.’’ Mademoiselle cried back: ‘‘ Go 
to the Hotel de Ville and make them open the gates.”’ 
The Governor sent her a box of bonbons to distract her 
attention; she ate them, but remained persistent. At 
last boatmen on the Loire said they could break open 
the gate by the quay. They broke it open. Mademoi- 
selle and her ladies crossed the river on a bridge of 
boats, climbed on to the quay by means of a ladder 
with a broken rung, while the Orléanais cheered and 
laughed, and clambered through the hole in the gate 
into the city. Such was the entry of the new Maid of 
Orléans. The townspeople roared applause. Her 
triumph was immense. They bore her on their 
shoulders through the town, and she assumed in the 
Duke, her father’s name the government of Orléans. 
For a few weeks she was enthroned in the Hotel de 
Ville, until she became weary of the Vie de province, 
and longed for new adventures. Then she returned to 
Paris, which was in a turmoil of revolt, and was every- 
where welcomed by the people. When the Royal family 
returned to Paris and peace was momentarily restored, 
Mademoiselle, fearing imprisonment for her escapades, 
disguised herself and fled through France to the deso- 
late ruin of Saint-Fargeau. 

Her chief chance of adventures was now over. The 
rigid power of the Roi Soleil began to shine, with its 
glare of magnificence. Ennui settled upon her spirit, 





and she fell under the evil spell of Lauzun, a fatal escape 
from herself. 

That ennui fell upon France and the monarchy in a 
manner that is strangely parallel. ‘‘ The Confidantes 
of a King,’ Mr. Ernest Dowson’s translation of 
Edmond de Goncourt’s brilliant book, shows a picture 
of Court life one hundred years ago, when the evil was 
at its climax. The glory has departed. The Demoi- 
selles de Nesle, Madame de Pompadour, Madame du 
Barry, were the accomplished tools of unworthy 
Ministers; they ruled and ruined France by ruling the 
capricious habits of Louis XV., and saving him a little 
from the boredom which he dreaded. They were great 
women in their way; but their way was not romantic. 
It is unwise to come too near these splendid women. 
Scrutiny shows how under the ineffable grace and 
dazzling brilliance of the Pompadour hides a being cold 
and scheming, who from her earliest years desired to 
be the morcel du Roi which she afterwards became. 
Her life is the time’s epitome, just as the romantic life 
of La Grande Mademoiselle is the epitome of her 
romantic time. She exemplifies the external elegance 
and the cold baseness of heart which characterise the 
réign of Louis XV.—the cold decay which was sapping 
the strength of the monarchy, in spite of the fierce 
efforts towards gaiety and success. 

The book is a remarkable one, and the translation is 
good, in spite of the fact that Mr. Dowson has seen fit 
to keep the length of de Goncourt’s portentous sen- 
tences. And the most remarkable passage is that in 
which the character of the Pompadour is given. De 
Goncourt is at his perspicacious best. The passage 
ends: 

Time in its passage will cast a veil over the favourite, history will 
forget the woman, and of the mistress of Louis XV. there will be left 
a radiant and charming shadow seated upon a cloud of Boucher, in 
the midst of a divine court and that family of the muses, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, engraving, music, the fine _arts—all the arts 
whom Vanloo, during the illness of Madame de Pompadour, threw 
suppliant at the knees of destiny. 


A REPUDIATED DEBT 


The Legends of the Saints. Translated from the 
French of Pére H. Delehaye, S.J., by Mrs. V. M. 
Crawrorp. (Longmans, Green and Co., 1907, 
3s. 6d. net.) .(Westminster Library.) 


FaTHER DELEHAYE’s ‘‘ Légendes Hagiographiques ”’ is 
already sufficiently well-known to justify its appearance 
in an English dress. And the translation has been 
put into excellent hands. The English is smooth and 
agreeable, and nowhere suggests the idiom of the 
original. Thus we may make our comment unham- 
pered by the necessity of questioning the work of the 
translator, which is a blessing not often accorded to us. 

It is a matter of some difficulty, however, to apply 
the ordinary methods of criticism to a book published 
under the imprimatur of the Vicar-General for the 
guidance of priests in dealing with the legends of the 
saints and their relative credibility; and, further, the 
author almost disarms criticism by his frank avowal of 
the worthlessness of the majority of the medizval sources 
for the lives of the saints. He goes further, and de- 
monstrates the processes by which wholly apochryphal 
saints have been manufactured by popular credulity and 
vanity, or by the simple process of mis-reading in- 
scriptions; and he has no scruple in pointing out that 
these ‘‘ saints’’ were not long left unprovided with 
highly circumstantial ‘‘ lives.” By the time we are 
halfway through the book we are beginning to wonder 
what shred of truth is to be left to us, and we fear for 
St. Peter himself. Endless duplications, the multi- 
plication of saints, as in the cases of St. Ursula and the 
eleven thousand virgins, and St. Babylas and his 
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eighty-eight companions, the triple Cosmas and 
Damian group—all these are relentlessly swept away, 
and the ground is cleared for the main battle with 
scepticism. 

The archeologist is the principal foe. It is he who 
discovers the disquieting coincidences, the painful like- 
ness to pagan legends and worship. It is he who 
points out that the saints chosen, especially in Greek 
lands, for various localities, have a strong resemblance 
either in name or function to the gods who preceded 
them. And it is against the archeologist that Father 
Delehaye arms. 

We wish, for his earnestness sake, that armour were 
sound. But his position is, we fear, a hopeless one, 
and that he himself is partly conscious of the fact is 
evident from the haste with which he concedes the 
more easily demonstrable of the instances which con- 
nect the cult of the saints with a precedent pagan cult. 
Moreover, he discreetly omits the more glaring 
examples of such co-incidence, which, though truly they 
do not directly concern the identity of saints with pagan 
heroes and gods, nevertheless point to a continuity 
of ritual which must imply a certain continuity of be- 
lief from pre-Christian to Christian days. For ex- 
ample, in his discussion of incubation he admits the 
parallels that exist between the miracles of Asklepios 
and those of SS. Cesmos and Damian and St. 
Lawrence, but explains them on the ground of 
copyism by medizval hagiograplhers, whom he rightly 
holds in low esteem. But he says nothing of the fierce 
struggle on the part of Christian Greek pilgrims at 
Tenos, to sleep in the church for the healing of their 
diseases. Similarly we have no word of the ‘“‘ pure 
fire’’ ceremony at Easter in Athens, nor of the care 
with which that fire is conveyed home for the protec- 
tion of the orthodox. It is true that ‘‘ xpioros 
dvéory’’ is the watchword of that night, but what 
has “‘ pure fire’’ to do with Easter, intrinsically? In 
his denial of Dionysiac survivals in Greek Christianity 
he omits to mention the ‘“‘ Drunken St. George”’ in 
Pavos and in Pontus, and the miraculous wine-jar of 
St. George in Skyros. 

In his attack upon the widely-received idea that 
Christianity often appropriated sites already sacred, and 
‘* Christianised ’’ them with a minimum of alteration 
in local observance, he cites the case of the relics of 
St. Hilarius at the lake of Helanus in the Gévandan 
district, and makes much of the fact that the church 
did not appropgiate the sacred spot itself. But apart 
from the difficulty of building a church in a lake, he has 
just admitted that the same offerings which Were 
formerly brought to the god of the lake were subse- 
quently brought to the relics of the saint, and can do 
no more than draw a distinction without much differ- 
ence between the motives of the earlier and later cult. 

It is difficult to follow the train of thought by which 
he is able to differentiate between the hero-worship of 
paganism and the adoration of the relics’ of saints, 
especially in such an instance as that of the tomb of 
St. Peter at Rome. We must confess that we can find 
little practical difference between the d8pos of pre- 
historic Greece and the fenestella parvula of St. Peter’s 
tomb. In both cases it is perfectly plain that near 
approach to the body of the venerated one is the 
primary object of the worshipper. 

It will be seen that for the most part the weakness of 
the book lies in these omissions. But it was hardly to 
be expected that the evidence on the side of pagan 
origins should be made prominent in this book,, which 
lays no claim to impartiality. Our only reason for 
complaint is the contemptuous fashion in which the 
Father dismisses theories of which he has suppressed 
the true supports. The archzologist does not contend 
that the churches have endorsed one half of the super- 
stitious practices which survive despite Christianity. 





Nor does he hold that the legends of the saints are 
wholly pagan or wholly fictitious nor that they are in- 
separable from the saints to whom they are attched. 
But he does contend—and Father Delehaye does 
not rebut the contention with any success—that 
much that has a pre-Christian origin has survived, both 
in the personalities and the cultus-rituals of the 


Christian churches. And he maintains further, with 
much reason, that the whole system of the adoration 
of saints rests on precisely the same basis of human 
tendency as that which underlay the hero-worship of 
paganism; and itis Father Delehaye, not the 
archeologist whom he combats, who fails to appreciate 
the distinction between man become God, man 
favoured of God, and God become man, which is as 
clearly apparent in Greek belief as in the accepted faitn 
of Rome. 





THE OTHER POINT OF VIEW 


Tue Acapemy has lately contained some eloquent ex- 


pressions of what I will call the Conservative view of * 


life and the Conservative faith. I use this word, which 
may be distasteful to those of whom I use it, not be- 
cause I wish to taint their faith with any political asso- 
ciations, but only for the purpose of contrasting it with 
the opposite faith, to which I can give no name except 
Liberalism. Liberalism is not merely a political label; 
it is a word which implies a whole view of life, and a 
faith never yet dogmatically expressed, because it has 
not yet reached the stage of dogma. By Conser- 
vatism, therefore, I mean, not a blind opposition to 
Liberalism, but the faith which inspires all disinterested 
opposition to Liberalism and which, as I have said, has 
been so eloquently expressed in THe Acapemy. My 
object now is to explain what is the essential difference 
between these two faiths, and also to state the Liberal 
faith as clearly and justly as I can. 

Let us assume, to begin with, that there are honest 
Conservatives and honest Liberals. Let us also 
assume that there are Conservatives and Liberals not 
only honest in the common practical sense of the word, 
but with all the higher, moral and intellectual virtues, 
men with an exalted conception of life which governs 
their thoughts and actions and feelings. Now, if such 
men disagree, as they do, about most questions of 
policy, it follows that there must be some furdamental 
difference in their conceptions of life itself, of its 
meaning and purpose. Their opinions are not at the 
mercy of interests or circumstances. They have grown 
with their consciences and have the same consistency 
and seriousness. They are all related to each other as 
they are all governed by their conception of the mean- 
ing and purpose of life. What, then, is the fundamental 
difference between the Conservative and the Liberal 
conception of life? I will endeavour to state it fairly, 
and if I do any injustice to the Conservative concep- 
tion, which is not my own, I shall be very glad to be 
put right. ' 

It appears to me, then, that noble and disin- 
terested Conservatism is based upon a belief that this 
life is altogether subordinate to another—so subordi- 
nate that our hopes of happiness, whether for ourselves 
or for others, should not be concerned with this world 
but with the next. The good Conservative holds that 
it is not only vain but wrong to aim at happiness in 
this world, whether by individual effort or by political 
combination. He does not pretend that men can be 
made happy by an oligarchy or a despotism, but he 
prefers these forms of government to democracy be- 
cause, he thinks, they are not founded in delusion, 
whereas democracy is. William Wilberforce found 
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fault with the reformers of his time because, he said, 
their hearts were too much set upon this world. This 
was not mere cant. The heart of the good Liberal is 
set upon this world far more completely than the hearts 
of worldlings. He loves it and believes in it to the 
extent that he is ready to spend himself in making it 
happier. He is a dreamer, but his dreams are of 
this life, transfigured by political effort, and not of 
another only to be reached through death. But the 

noble Conservative holds that those who stake their 
all upon this life and waste their powers in trying to 
make it happy are fighting against facts and the will 
of God. Original sin, he thinks, has laid a curse 
upon us that cannot be removed except by death. 
Here we are all tied down to the earth and if we try to 
glorify our humanity and make a heaven of our own 
we shall meet with the fate of those who built the 
tower of Babel. That is an allegory of all human 
combination against the laws of this life. It matters 
: not whether men ry to storm the Heaven above or to 

make another here below. Confusion and shame must 
be the end in either case. Whatever joy we are 
capable of here must come from thinking, not of this 
life, but of another, from understanding and obeying 
the will of God, who has decreed that this worid is 
not a Heaven, and never can be one. 

This conception of life does not discourage men from 
working for each other. It only discourages the politi- 
cal combination which aims at happiness. Sometimes 
the good Conservative and the good Liberal may act 
alike, but their motives are always different. For the 
heart of the one is set upon another world; the heart 
of the other upon this; and between them the secular 
war is waged, while those whose hearts are set upon 
nothing take sides by accident, and it matters not 
which side they take. In this secular war the Conser- 
vative has some considerable advantages. His faith is 
old and deeply established in the minds of men. It 
was supreme in the Middle Ages, and then expressed 
itself in many noble works which offer a silent chal- 
lenge not yet to be accepted by any monuments of the 
newer faith. But the faith of Liberalism began with 
the Renaissance and began ill. The Renaissance was 
a blind revolt in favour of this world and its imme- 
diate pleasures. At its best it had nothing to offer 
men in place of the old faith, which it fatally injured, 
except a boundless curiosity about all things that could 
be known. But men cannot live upon curiosity except 
when things go well with them; and the world of the 
Renaissance was a world made only for the brilliant, 
the prosperous and the happy. The rest of mankind 
quickly revolted against it. Puritanism was one form 
of their revolt, the Catholic reaction another. But by 
neither way could they recover the stability of the past. 
Ever since the Renaissance Europe has been dis- 
tracted between the old faith, to which the great mass of 
mankind cannot return, and the new faith, which they 
cannot conceive. Liberalism has grown up out of the 
Renaissance, inheriting its sense of the importance of 
this life, revolting against its indifference to the 
weak; but Liberalism has not yet expressed 
itself in a faith that will satisfy the whole 
nature of man. For man will never be content with 
a faith that refuses to venture past the flaming 
ramparts of the world. He has ambitions in this 
life not now to be quieted by any appeal to his moral 
sense, since his moral sense is on the side of those 
ambitions and has turned them into ideals. But he has 
also ambitions for another life not to be quieted by any 
talk about the possible glories of this world. His 
problem is, therefore, to reconcile these two sets of 
ambitions without sacrificing either of them to the 
other; and the question upon which the future of 
Europe depends is whether he can do this or not. This 
is the real issue between Liberals and Conservatives. 











The Conservative says 
There are some foolish Liberals who 
say that he has done it, others who say that there is 


The Liberal says that he can. 
that he cannot. 


no need for him to do it. But it does not matter 
what they say. Some Conservatives say foolish things, 
too; and it is only the partisan who quotes the partisan 
follies of his a. Now, the Conservative in- 
sists upon the fact that the Liberal has not got a 
coherent faith as a proof that the Liberal is faithless. 
Indeed, faithlessness seems to him to be the essential 
vice of Liberalism and of the modern world. He be- 
lieves that any man, and still more any community, that 
really desires a faith will get it. And since Liberals 
have not got a coherent faith he concludes that they do 
not want one and never can get one. But the Liberal 
idea of faith is different from the Conservative. The 
Liberal holds that a faith which is really believed in 
must express the believer’s own conception of reality. 
He also holds that conceptions of reality must neces- 
sarily change and develop with men’s experience of 
this world. Here he seems to me to differ from the 
Conservative, who holds, I think, that our experience 
of this world cannot change our conceptions of reality. 
It may teach us what to believe, but, except through 
wilful error, all men at all times will learn the same 
lessons from it. The Liberal denies this. He says 
that our conception of reality must always be imperfect, 
but that experience, moral and intellectual, may bring it 
nearer and nearer to the truth. There are times at 
which a sudden great advance is made in our concep- 
tion of reality which expresses itself in a new faith. 
This faith is joyfully accepted by men because it makes 
plain to them new truths of which they had long been 
dimly aware. But as there are always forces which 
fight against this new faith so there are forces which 
hinder it from developing with further experience. 
Thus it falls behind experience, and gradually 
another conception of reality begins to form which 
cannot find its expression in the existing faith. This, 
says the Liberal, is our present state. The old faith 
is inconsistent with our sense of the importance of this 
world; at least it will not attempt to adapt itself to that 
sense; and at the same time we have not yet attained 
to any conception of reality that will reconcile our 
sense of the importance of this world with our sense 
of the importance of another. But at such a concep- 
tion we consciously aim, in the belief that we or our 
children shall surely attain to it. We will not try to 
persuade ourselves and others that we have found it 
before we have. That, indeed, is the way to deadly 
error, smiling and disguised like truth, the enchantress 
who poisons men with their own hopes and sets them 
murdering each other in the name of love. The past 
has taught us some bitter lessons, but not to despair, 
nor even to return to the old faith that seems to us too 
like despair. Our substitute for it, being only faith 
in a faith yet to be, may look shadowy to others; but 
we think it the extreme of faithfulness, since it asks 
for no reward even of tranquillity to the soul. 

This I take to be the Liberal faith, and I fear that I 
have made it seem even vaguer than it is. But I would 
rather state it vaguely than mis-state it; and I do not 
think that it is a more uncertain guide to action than the 
Conservative faith. There is always many a slip be- 
tween faith and action, and only the faithless believe 
that the purpose of faith is to make action easy for 
them. Nowhere is faith more imperfectly expressed 
than in politics, but it is part of the Liberal faith not 
to despair of politics, even when the gentleman to 
whom Mr. Machen gives the name of Stiggins calls 
himself a Liberal, and even when Liberal leaders re- 
joice in his assistance. There are also Conservatives 
whom I could mention; but I speak of them only to 
say that they prove nothing. 

A. CLutTon-BRock. 
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THE TRUE BOHEMIA 


It is not too much to say that in the view of ordinary 
persons Bohemianism is a pose, and, moreover, a very 
troublesome pose. They see that as a class Bohe- 
mians are careless in their dress, eccentric in their 
morals, and fonder of literature than seems proper to 
reasonable folk; and, not content with being annoyed, 
they conclude with a natural but hardly intelligent 
egoism that this neglect of the conventions on the 
part of the natives of Bohemia is adopted solely for 
the purpose of annoying aliens. This error, which 
does not prevail among unintellectual people alone, 
were pardonable if the sedate did not immediately con- 
clude that this ‘‘ pose ”’ is itself Bohemianism, and that 
therefore if you could make a Bohemian put on a clean 
collar, discard his library of poets, and attend a series 
of Salvationist meetings, you would at once change 
him to a respectable ratepayer with a sitting in a chapel 
and a decent villa in a decent back-street of Philistia. 
In a word, they confuse the external manifestations of 
the Bohemian spirit with that spirit itself. 

It must be a matter of regret to everyone who has 
the Bohemian interests at heart that Stevenson never 
wrote an essay on the subject. His sympathy and 
admiration for youth exactly qualified him for the task, 
and as it is I believe it to be possible to state the Bohe- 
mian position very well by quoting from his books. 
Always self-conscious, he never wrote about youth 
without casting a forgiving eye on his own, which 
was, in spite of his weak health and the Shorter Cate- 
chism, essentially that of a Bohemian. And it was, 
therefore, to his writings that I turned in my search 
for a definition. 

‘“*Youth,”’ he writes somewhere, ‘‘ taking fortune 
by the beard, demands joy like a right ’’; and the essay 
entitled ‘‘Crabbed Age and Youth,” in ‘* Virginibus 
Puerisque,’’ is a spirited defence of those illogical 
enthusiasms that are so dear to Bohemians, and so 
much condemned in any man: 


Youth is the time to go flashing from one end of the world to the 
other both in mind and body ; to try the manners of different nations ; 
to hear the chimes at midnight; to see sunrise in town and country; 
to be converted at a revival; to circumnavigate the metaphysics, 
write halting verses, run a mile to see a girl, and wait all day long 
in the theatre to see Hernani. 

I feel that these two quotations contain the root of 
the matter, and I would venture to suggest that the 
Bohemian is the man who demands joy most passion- 
ately, whose enthusiasms are least logical, in fact that 
the Bohemian spirit is the quintessence of youthful- 
ness. Thence follows as a matter of course the accept- 
ance of the motto “‘ Life for Life’s sake,’’ that effort 
to obtain from every moment of existence a perfect 
expression of life, which stirs the Bohemian to 
a constant sense of his own vitality, and lends to his 
most trivial actions an air of consciousness so manifest 
that they must needs be interpreted by the sleepers and 
the half-dead as fragments of an indecently scornful 
pose. Full of a sense that he is making history for his 
old age, he tastes life as a man tastes wine, and he 
mixes his drinks; so that if you see him roystering in 
a tavern to-day you may depend upon it he will be 
reading fairy-stories to a nurseryful of babies to- 
morrow. 

Of course, the charge of selfishness may be brought 
against this ideal of Bohemia, just as it has been 
brought against every ideal that man’s heart has ever 
coveted. But it must be allowed that the Bohemian 
has certain very definite and admirable human qualities 
in a marked degree. He loves to make sacrifices, 
though, as may be said of others besides Bohemians 
he had, perhaps, rather do good to his neighbour than 
that his neighbour should be done good to. He has 
a passionate fondness for beauty, and an aptitude for 
discovering it in unlikely places. Finding how often 
the things he likes himself are condemned, he achieves 





a youthful tolerance only lacking in discrimination. 
And, having regard to this tolerance, every honest in- 
telligent young man ought to be thus far a Bohemian, 
for he can condemn nothing of knowledge but only of 
impulse, and of all things he should hate intellectual 
priggishness most. The experience will come and he 
must drop out of the number of the elect, but he has 
won his‘ spurs, and the glamour of his genial knight- 
hood will be with him for ever. 

And, indeed, it were wise if, as our promising youths 
were once wont to make the Grand Tour before 
settling down to the business of life, they were now, 
one and all, to visit this bitter-sweet country of Bohe- 
mia—sweet because it is the ultimate expression of 
youth, bitter because, like youth itself, it is evanescent. 
For, as a reformed spendthrift makes the best of 
misers, so a man who once upon a time has lived ten 
years of his life in one eager year may be trusted to 
exercise a just discretion in the difficult matter of livin 
ever after. And further, Bohemia is a school in whic 
a man can supply those parts of learning which his 
more formal education will not have touched. He may 
learn here the merits and defects of excess, the critical 
value of laughter, the breadth and glory of the country 
we call life, the cheerful habit of open speech, the joys 
of comradeship and the necessity of examining a con- 
vention before accepting it, even if his great-grand- 
father has tried it and found it good before him. He 
will become wise in drink, careless in tobacco, and 
tolerant of bad food if only it be cheap. From hearing 
unknown poets recite their own verses he will learn 
that there is a wealth of unpublished poetry in the 
land, that there are other men besides himself and the 
handful of poets in ‘‘ Who’s Who ”’ for whom life is a 
beautiful story even if it have no moral. And perhaps, 
most necessary of all, he will come to believe that 
knowledge itself is of small account, but that in the 
power to learn lies the strength of a man’s mind. 

Perhaps not all the Bohemians with whom he may 
come in contact will be to his liking. For here as 
elsewhere you will find charlatans, since the one vice 
undreamed of in Bohemia is shrewdness, and the in- 
habitants fall an easy prey for a time. But a state 
which demands constant sacrifices of its children can- 
not content knaves long, and they soon scuttle back 
to their kin with pocket-books stuffed with lies and an 
air of happy escape. Then, too, the saddest thing 
in all Bohemia, the old Bohemians, the Peter Pans 
who will not grow up, may disturb his peace of mind 
for a while with their reckless jollity and their air of 
great opportunities wantonly missed. But so benign 
a spirit does Bohemia inspire in its patriots that it 
is quite probable that they will lead him aside and warn 
him against permitting his adventures to become 
habits, with pointed references to their own lives. And 
on the whole he will spend the happiest time in his 
life. He may be in London, or Paris, or Belfast—it 
does not matter where, for Bohemia exists where 
Bohemians are, and cafés or suburbs have as little to 
do with the true Bohemian spirit as untidy clothes and 
neglected barbers. Of course, unless he is one man 
out of a hundred, the splendid vision will pass and he 
will find himself facing civilisation itself in the end. 
But by then he will be equipped with all those weapons 
of wisdom and tolerance that Bohemia provides for 
its knights, nor shall he lose the old faith and the old 
wonder, though time has proved that the life he sought 
so eagerly was itself a dream. 

Yes, for all save the unforunate it must pass; and 
yet as I sit in my castle in Bohemia and write these 
lines I hear the songs of the citizens rising from the 
street and their laughter echoing among the house- 
tops, and I dread the day when my palaces shall change 
to factories and my domes to chimneys and I shall be 
able to see the truth no more. 

RIcHARD MIDDLETON. 
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THE GOLDEN LADDER 


THE ’Sixties were methodical times. _ Books pub- 
lished in ‘“‘series’’ flourished then. One of these, 
““The Golden Ladder,” embodies many curious and 
edifying works for perusal by the young. ‘‘ Melbourne 
House,” “‘ Daisy,”’ and ‘‘ Daisy in the Field,’ are an 
interesting trio, which follow the fortunes of an Ameri- 
can little girl called Daisy Randolph. We are first 
introduced to her as slowly she descends the wide stair- 
case of Melbourne House; she is on her way to ask 
her mother a “‘ question ’’—Daisy usually has a posing 

question’ with which to greet friend or relative. 
After traversing spacious marble halls she discovers 
Mrs. Randolph in an ‘‘ elegant, breezy apartment,” 
lying extended on a couch. In this attitude, we are 
told, Mrs. Randolph could not be busy over anything, 
in fact there was little to be seen of her save lavender 
silk flounces, “‘ rich” slippers at rest on a cushion, and 
a dainty lace cap with roses. Daisy stands silently 
beside the couch until Mrs. Randolph asks: ‘‘ Do you 
want anything, Daisy?’’ ‘‘ Mamma, I want to know 
something.’”’ ‘‘ Well, what is it?’’ Daisy explains 
that she has met with a Methodist preacher, a Mr. 
Dinwiddie, and she wants to know “ what it is to be a 
Christian.” This rather disturbs Mrs. Randolph, but 
she says: ‘‘ Oh, to be baptised, go to church, and all 
that.’’ By no means satisfied with this answer, Daisy 
continues her eager questioning, until Mrs. Randolph 
feels compelled to call for help; Daisy’s father, Mr. 
Randolph is appealed to. He, we are told, “‘ lounged 
in,’ and giving an inarticulate sound signifying atten- 
tion, with a ‘‘ You hear, Daisy,”’ lounged out of the 
room through an open window. Poor Daisy, thor- 
oughly disheartened, and finding nothing further is to 
be extracted from either languid parent, seeks conso- 
lation out of doors. Meeting her brother Ransom, 
she gently chides him for whipping his pony when 
its pace slackens; Daisy is ten years old, but has 
already perceived the necessity of correcting and advis- 
ing those around her. Her birthday approaches, and 
when asked to choose a form of entertainment to 
celebrate that event, is ready with the reply: ‘‘ Papa, 
a feast to all your workpeople; next week the straw- 
berries will be ripe.” Meekly Mr. Randolph enquires: 
‘What, my own strawberry patch?” “‘ Yes, papa, 
but not for myself; for the people.’ ‘‘ What put 
such an idea in your head; Nora Dinwiddie, I sup- 
pose?’’ “No,” answers Daisy; ‘‘I got it from higher 
sources.’’ Completely crushed, Mr. Randolph sub- 
mits, and gives Daisy money to buy pretty baskets 
wherewith to deck the table. Joyfully she sets off to 
the neighbouring stores, and, as usual, meets with a 
triumphant “‘ pious ”’ incident, in which figure a poor 
child, a ham, and enquiries, these latter culminating in 
Daisy giving part of the ‘‘ basket ’’ money for the ham, 
this latter to be taken to the indigent mother, who is 
insulted and angry at being treated “like a beggar.” 
She is extremely rude to Daisy, but eventually fallin 
under her charm, accepts the ham with gratitude, 
offering to do “washing, cleaning, or dairy work,” 
as Daisy wishes. On the birthday Daisy is the re- 
cipient of many presents. The “‘ serious ”’ brand please 
her; but when the frivolous Mrs. Randolph gives a 
bracelet, ‘‘It’s beautiful, mamma,” says Daisy, very 
earnestly, but, we are told, no light of pleasure showed 
in her face. 

Throughout her career Daisy persistently snubs her 
mother, especially when offered rich gifts by the latter. 
Pearl and ruby necklaces are brought for Daisy’s in- 
spection and choice; she answers: ‘“‘If I must have 
either, mamma, I prefer the pearls.”” One Sunday 


evening she refuses to sing on the ground of the 
operatic’ nature of the music, and in defence of 
her conduct she quotes commandment number four to 





her parents; in return they hurl number five at her 


head. In spite of this she continues obstinate, and 
Mr. Randolph, losing patience, severely beats her hand 
with a ruler. On one occasion tableaux vivants are got 
up at Melbourne House, and Daisy acts the part of 
Guardian Angel in a representation of the picture in 
which the Devil plays a young man for his soul. She 
looks beautiful, has a succés fou, and ‘* How remark- 
able ’’ are the first words that burst from people’s lips. 
Her next performance, “ Princilla,’’ a puritan maiden, 
is marred by the rude conduct of a boy, one Alexander 
Fish, who winks violently at Daisy at a critical moment, 
upsetting her very much. Soon Mr. Randolph be- 
comes ill, is ordered to Europe “‘ for a change,’’ con- 
sequently Daisy is packed off to ‘‘ Magnolia,’’ a beau- 
tiful Southern plantation belonging to Mrs. Ran- 
dolph. Her aunt and cousin, Mrs. and Preston Gary, 
accompany her; a dreadful governess, ‘‘ Miss Pin- 
shor,’”’ is engaged, and Daisy’s sufferings under her 
rule are really cruel. Her day is thus ordered :— 
7 a.m., mathematics, an hour of ‘ mental philosophy ”’; 
9 a.m., breakfast, astronomy, Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of 
Nations,” chemistry, recitations, and French; after 
dinner geography, then again mathematics and reci- 
tations. Under this régime Daisy’s health fails, she 
rapidly becomes ill, homesick, and depressed, her one 
source of pleasure being the slaves, to whom she talks 
of her ‘‘ King ’’—i.e., God—organises prayer-meetings, 
has “‘ egg-nogg ”’ suppers, this a ‘‘ rich-looking creamy 
yellow froth.”” But shortly these innocent diversions 
come to an untimely end, ‘‘ Massa Edwards,’’ the 
‘‘ oberseer,’’ swoops down, flogs a slave for insubor- 
dination, and Daisy gets into trouble. for her perni- 
cious influence. It is now deemed advisable to remove 
Daisy from Magnolia and place her at a New York 
school. The slave, Margaret, begs to accompany her, 
and says: ‘‘I’d hire out right smart, then, Miss Daisy, 
and, if you don’t want me, bring my earnings to you.” 
Of course this shocks Daisy very deeply. The girl 
goes on: ‘‘I’ll come to no good if I don’t go with 
you.”’ ‘‘ You can be good here as well as anywhere,”’ 
answers Daisy. ‘‘ Don‘t know,’’ says Margaret; 
‘‘s’pose the devil walking round about the place; 
think it’s a nice place to be good in?’ ‘“‘ The devil 
is not in Magnolia more than anywhere else,’’ says 
Daisy. Eventually the slave girl prevails, and goes 
with her mistress to New York. On arrival Daisy’s 
first act is to spend half her ‘‘ outfit’ money on com- 
forts for the slaves, and to buy ugly, common clothes 
for herself—such as Mrs. Randolph would “ thor- 
oughly disapprove.”” Daisy has a rough time at 
school, chiefly on account of her shabby toilettes; the 
snobbish teachers and girls, holding her of no account, 
until the arrival (from Paris) of a box of lovely frocks 
sent by Mrs. Randolph. Then they recognise Daisy 
as the heiress of Magnolia Plantation. In course of 
time Daisy grows up; her parents being still in 
Europe, Mrs. Sandford (a family friend) takes charge 
of Daisy, and they go to West Point, where there is 
great excitement, as war is in the air. Daisy is much 
admired, has a “‘ lovely’ time, goes to a ‘‘ hop,”’ and 
so much enjoys herself that she is forced to form a 
resolution never willingly to attend such entertain- 
ments again; she indulges in a “‘ pious ”’ flirtation with 
a Mr. Thorold (a Yankee cadet), to the annoyance of 
her Southern friends. She meets him secretly, dis- 
cusses the Bible with him, allows him to kiss her hand, 
and finally engages herself to him. She considers this 
duplicity absolutely right, although a ‘“‘ hop”’ is abso- 
lutely wrong. Dr. Sandford (her guardian pro tem.) 
wonders what has produced her brilliant looks, but one 
day, meeting Daisy and Mr. Thorold walking together, 
she has an “‘ intuitive presentiment ” that Dr. Sandford 
is ‘‘ not pleased,’ and the next day he announces his 
intention of leaving West Point for Niagara. After 
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some time spent under the Sandfords’ care, Daisy is 
ordered to join her parents at Lausanne, and Dr. 
Sandford escorts her to Europe. She awaits Mr. and 
Mrs. Randolph in their hotel sitting-room. Her 
mother is the first to enter; her first word is, ‘‘ Why, 
Daisy!’’ but, we are informed, writing tells nothing 
of the expression of the words—pleasure and affection; 
what beside Daisy could not tell, but suspected it was 
gratified surprise at her beauty. Her father’s ‘‘ Why, 
Daisy!’’—the same words—but, oh, how different the 
expression! There seemed to be a similarity in the 
Randolphs’ greeting, for her brother Ransom says, 
** Why, Daisy, you are a sister of whom a fellow may 
be proud.’’ ‘‘ Can you say as much for him, Daisy ?”’ 
asks her mother. ‘As far as looks go,’’ answers 
Daisy, slowly surveying him. 

At Lausanne she meets two excellent partis. Mrs. 
Randolph is anxious that she should marry. One day 
they are out in a boat, and Mrs. Randolph says to one 
of the young men: “‘ Kiss her, Charles, she is a coy 
girl; I give you leave,’’ but Daisy ‘‘ released ’’ her- 
self from his encircling arm, removed herself to the 
other side of the boat, and drew her shawl around 
her. Both aspirants duly snubbed, Mr. Randolph 
takes Daisy to Palestine; here Mr. Dinwiddie, 
the Methodist preacher and friend of her child- 
hood, is now a missionary, but in spite of this, they 
have a mild flirtation, ending in a proposal and 
refusal. 

The Randolphs return to America nearly ruined, the 
result of the war and abolition of slavery. Daisy be- 
comes a hospital nurse, and amyses the patients by 
singing the following hymn: 

In evil long I took delight, 
Unawed by shame or fear: 
} 


Till a new object struck my sight 
And stopped my wild career. 


The matron—Miss Yates—touches her shoulder: ‘‘ My 
dear, hadn’t you better give up for to-night?’”’ but 
the invalids all demand more music. Preston Gary 
and Mr. Thorold are among the wounded; Preston is 
ill-tempered and recovers; Mr. Thorold is angelic and 
dies, but Daisy and he have nice times before the final 
separation: ‘‘He grasped my hand with a clear, 
bright look; I bent over him, and our lips met, and 
that kiss sent me to sleep.’’ Dr. Sandford is in charge 
of the hospital; Daisy faints one day and he looks 
after her. When she revives he says: ‘‘ Daisy, 
Daisy!’’ Said the doctor, ‘‘ Don’t you know your 
welfare is very dear to me?” “I know it,’’ she 
answered; ‘‘ you are like a good brother to me.” ‘I 
am not a brother at all,’”’ says he; “‘ cannot you see 
that ?”’ 

_ Daisy’s end is sad. Mr. Randolph dies, and she 
lives with her mother, and Dr. Sandford takes care of 
them, and does everything Mrs. Randolph cannot do. 
Daisy says: “‘I don’t know why he does it; I am 
sorry. I fear he fancies time will befriend him. He 
is mistaken; true women do not take back their hearts, 
and mine is Mr. Thorold’s.”’ 


FLORENCE C. M. Anrrosus. 








TRANSLATION OR ADAPTATION 


No doubt, the political entente cordiale is a very simple 
thing compared with a literary understanding between 
England and France. I am alluding to the much-dis- 


cussed question of adapting or translating, which the 
recent productions of Miquette and le Voleur have 
made more d’actualité. . I am afraid only the lucky few 
who know both French and English languages 
thoroughly well are able to fully appreciate English and 
French plays. 


But it is hopeless to try to make other 





people understand what will always be an incomplete 
substitute; there can be no possible pénétration, but a 
superficial one between Latin and Anglo-Saxon minds 
and intellects. Yet, as men want to know what is 
written outside their own country, two @ pew prés are 
offered to them: literal translation and intelligent 
adaptation, both duly criticised by critics more full of 
prejudice than of the knowledge of the subject. 

o begin with, a literal translation seems the more 
satisfactory rendering of a foreign work, be this work 
a work of art and worth the trouble, so that, if cleverly 
done, one can appreciate the peculiarities of style, the 
subtleties of meaning, all the charm of the original 
writer. Baudelaire’s translations of Poe are the most 
faithful and wonderful prose one can read. But, for 
one perfect result, how many inartistic failures! It 
would need a Mallarmé to dress in adequate words 
George Meredith’s delicate speeches and descriptions, 
a Flaubert to produce the Gallic equal of Thomas 
Hardy or Henry James. Not so, alas! and we must be 
satisfied with less, only too pleased when the hard-seek- 
ing translator does not over-translate—as a surtraduc- 
tion always ends in contresens. I have read some well- 
meaning translations of Oscar Wilde’s delightful come- 
dies, in which, while for some unknown reason, 
‘Mrs.’ and ‘‘Lady’’ were both simplified in 
“‘ Madame,” “‘I say”’ turned out to be je dis, and 
“look here” regardez ici, an extraordinary 
example of over-translation. The same exaggeration 
was noticeable in the version given at the Coronet 
Theatre of M. Brieux’s Les Hannetons. Our expres- 
sion, more Parisian than French, traiter quelqu’un 
comme du poisson pourri, typical of the heroine’s 
education and manners, was rendered word by word by 
‘treat somebody like rotten fish,’ and did not at all 
convey the idea of this low French formula, either in 
its meaning or in its shape. A special formula like 
this can only be translated by an equivalent, such as 
that used by Mr. Gordon Lennox in Miquette, when he 
gave the idea of the proverbial chapeau du matin, 
chagrin, enunciated by the butler, as: “‘a hat in the 
morning is a servant’s warning.”’ ‘‘ Hat in the morn- 
ing, sorrow,’’ would not mean anything at all. 

One more example. In his article about The Thief, 
Mr. Walkley writes: ‘“‘ M. Bernstein makes some one 
describe a certain act as assez chic, Mr. Gordon 
Lennox turns this into ‘ rather fine,’ and for a finishing 
touch, Mr. Alexander utters the word ‘ fine’ with emo- 
tion in his voice. If he had said ‘a rather swagger 
thing ’ he would have been nearer the mark, M. Bern- 
stein’s mark and the false note of emotion would have 
been impossible.’’ But precisely in the said sentence, the 
word ‘‘swagger,’’ exact translation of chic, does 
not in the least translate the special meaning we give 
to chic in this particular case. ‘‘ Rather fine” is 
the only possible equivalent, and the light touch of 
emotion to which Mr. Walkley objects was indispen- 
sable to bring across the footlights M. Bernstein’s 
idea. 

All these illustrations will suffice to show how an 
exact translation is sometimes incomplete and deterior- 
ating. Too often over-translating corresponds to 
under-translating. 

It is easy after all, if one is clever enough to trans- 
late an English book into French, but more difficult 
it is to translate a French play into English, under Mr. 
Redford’s reign. Mr. Redford reminds me of M. 
Perrichon, who wanted a novel pour sa femme et sa 
fille ov il ne serait question ni d’argent, ni de mort, 
ni de religion, ni d’amour. Well, there is not a single 
comedy or drama of all the plays produced in Paris in 
the last two years which it would be possible to pro- 
duce, translated, on any London stage. Still English 
critics want only translations. They ought to know 
better. 
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Besides, they don’t realise how they will miss the 
adapter, when the adapter will exist no more. It is 
so convenient to have somebody to blame if the play is 
a failure, and somebody to forget if the play is a suc- 
cess. Why, they won’t even be able to say that it was 
ever so much better in French, and that the adaptation 
was a fatal mistake, and that English people would not 
behave in such a way, and so on, so forth. How sorry 
they will be, later on, if they succeed in their campaign 
against adaptation. 

Yet, we are bound to admit that free adaptation is 
the only way in England. Many successes such as 
The Marriage ~! Kitty, Resurrection, Business is Busi- 
ness afford ample proof of this fact. And let us admit, 
too, that adaptation has improved since, in the early 
sixties, an anonymous somebody made of La Dame aux 
Camélias, a virtuous woman going to be married. Such 
a licence was in fact, treachery. Nor do they, nowa- 
days, always translate the word maitresse by 
fiancée. They had pure minds in those days. Per- 
haps our morals have improved too, at least, we do 
not pretend to be shocked at a little more freedom of 
speeches and situation. Only a few English critics 
felt themselves obliged to shake their heads sadly, and 
deplore gravely the immorality of to-day. Also they 
take themselves far too seriously. So, I was not sur- 
prised to read about the poor, innocent, unfortunate 
Miquette, that ‘‘ one scene in which an elderly person 
described as a lord explains to a girl of nineteen his 
ethics should be immediately excised.’’ But the same 
critic did not object to it in the French original, under 
the pretext that ‘‘it is a kind of droit du seigneur 
which French people understand.”’ Really, really, how 
painful all this is to the French readers of this State 
paper! It would be deplorable if it were not so absurd. 
Still, this is a singular statement to appear in a criticism 
written in 1907 about a Parisian vaudeville, when one 
thinks that it was to abolish this very droit du seigneur 
among a few other abuses that the French nation have 
torn down one real and many symbolical Bastilles! 
Anyhow, we know now, ¢a ne se fait pas @ Londres. 

We know too, since The Thief has ween produced 
and criticised, that in England a boy of nineteen is never 
in love with a married woman “‘ older than himself, in 
any case not a boy as turned out by our public schools 
and universities.”” So says the Daily Telegraph. We 
know, Mr. Archer tells us so, that in the same play 
“it is distressing to note.that nobody dreams of having 
any breakfast.’’ Therefore this is not real English life 
and M. Bernstein’s adapter has no psychology. We 
know that no English wife would dream of stealing 
sixpence or a piece of lace either on the stage or in 
private life. I wish English critics would not believe 
that all these awful crimes, as described before, are 
common to all French families. I wish they would 
not généraliser so much. M. Bernstein only depicts 
individuals, and rather exceptional ones; if he does not 
show himself in the light of a moralisateur, perhaps it 
is he does not think the stage must bea pulpit. It is 
a pity Mr. Sutro has different ideas. 

We know, at last, that according to English critics 
any adaptation from the French is impossible. Why, 
even the Sunday papers agree to that. Surely it must 
be true. We have read that “‘ the failure of Miquette 
will tend to annihilate the ridiculous and superannuated 
system of adapting foreign plays,’’ that “‘ clouds of bore 
dom weighed on the evening, and forecasted the doom 
of Adaptation.’”’ Is not this declaration a little unkind 
of Mr. Grein, who proves himself an adaptation from 
the Dutch? Never mind, critics will criticise, and 
translators will follow their own way. 

For my part, I believe in free adaptations. If I were 
to arrange, for instance, Le Duel for a London theatre, 
how beautifully should I anglicise it? I should trans- 
form the doctor into a manager, the Duchess into an 





actress, the Catholic priest into a clergyman, so that 
instead of only loving her eternal soul, he would, at 
the same time, be allowed to admire her perishable 
body. Being not a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church he could marry her in the end. Love, selfish- 
ness and duty would thus be satisfied. It would be 
ever so much more convincing. More interesting too. 
Then, I would have a few moral speeches and many 
examples of the Duchess’s case shown in a special act 
through the medium of lower sisters in the streets. 
But—but—Good Heavens! It sounds like The Chnis- 
tian—yes—so it is! 

Really, free adaptation is a marvellous invention, 
more marvellous than I ever thought, since I see it 
can change Henri Lavedan into Hall Caine! 


X. Marcet Bou estIn. 








THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Bath Under Beau Nash. By Lewis MELVILLE: (Eve- 
leigh Nash, I5s., net.) 


Mr. MELVILLE has done the right thing. With an 
immense amount of material, from Corporation 
minutes to personal gossip and scandal, to choose 
from, he has avoided being tedious on the one hand 
or flippant on the other, and has embodied in a hand- 
some but not over massive volume an_ excellent 
account of what Bath rose to be during the earlier 
half of the eighteenth century, and of the causes that 
led to its so rising. For the mere reader there is, as 
there should be in a book of this sort, a good deal to 
skip; but it is a healthy sign of the times that a certain 
amount of pertinent information should be accessible 
without reference to the ponderous old folios and 
quartos in public libraries. There is nothing in the 
modern history of ‘‘ municipal enterprise ’’ to be com- 
pared with the story of Beau Nash and what he did 
for Bath. He found it in 1705 in a condition that is 
almost incredible, but no sooner was he elected 
‘“M.C.”’ than he brought about a reformation, and 
in less time than would be thought possible even in 
these days, the city was the resort of all who had any 
pretensions to being considered fashionable. More 
than this, he twice refused knighthood; in fact, he 
was an administrator for whose likeness in any one 
particular we might search our present-day provincial 
cities in vain. That he was lax in money matters, to 
be sure, has been hinted; but he died poor. 

Mr. Melville’s chief authorities are, of course, Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘ Life of Nash,’”? and Anstey’s ‘‘ New Bath 
Guide,’’ both quite forgotten books, which it is good 
to have quoted freely. But there are many others, of 
which a list is given in Appendix III. that is in itself 
a proof that no pains have been spared on the book. 
On one side only Mr. Melville appears to be a little 
weak—namely, with regard to artistic matters. Gains- 
borough did not go to Bath till late in Nash’s reign, 
but as his name is mentioned ong cannot help wishing 
that some of Thicknesse’s anecdotes of him had been 
quoted, if not discussed. Again, no particulars are 
given of the portraits which are reproduced as illus- 
trations, with the exception of that of Sarah Duchess 
of Marlborough, which is stated to be by Lely, whereas 
it is evidently Kneller’s, with a view of Blenheim in 
the background, which was not built for a quarter of 
a century after Lely was dead. Nor are we told who 
painted Nash’s portrait, which was hung in the Pump 
Room between those of Newton and Pope, thereby 
occasioning some squibs. It is true that the tendency 
nowadays is to over-illustrate books with portraits, 
but the temptation in such a volume as this might ex- 
cusably have been yielded to, and some more and 
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better examples obtained. We can only hope that 
Mr. Melville will be called upon for another edition 
of so sound a piece of work, and will put more pictures 
into it. ; 


Below the Cataracts. Written and illustrated by 

WALTER TyNDALE. (Heinemann, 16s. net.) 
Tuis is a guide-book—a very artistic guide-book—and 
a guide-book which has the charm which devotion 
gives. Without committing ourselves to our author’s 
views of life and of light or colour, we can feel very 
vividly the heart that he has thrown into this delight- 
ful volume—which, by the way, is written in good 
English and published in good print, with numerous 
and prettily coloured illustrations. As we begin 
to read we recognise our author’s commission 
to write, ‘‘ A sympathy with this Egypt (Land of the 
Paradox) and with the simple, profound, impermeable 
life of her dear people.’’ Perhaps he takes his readers 
too much by the hand; perhaps Egypt is better known 
to his likely readers than he assumes. Perhaps he 
asserts too much an air of revelation. Be that as it 
may we can certainly walk with him through these 
narrow streets of old Cairo, and with the help of his 
pretty and graphic pictures know that we are there. 
But before we find ourselves with him there we will 
take issue with the first impressions he forms of 
modern Cairo. 

We love to motor through an Eastern Paris to land 
on foot in little narrow streets which might have been 
trod by Haroun Al-Raschid. No better contrast exists 
except in Rome. Our author has brought us into 
these narrow streets and we see now the copper- 
smith, the jeweller, the saddler, the barber, 
beneath their meshrebieh shade, facing shop doors 
and balconies as pretty as their own, and within sight 
(or not) of mosque, minaret, or doorway, or of niche of 
inimitable Arabesque, all outlined against their own 
eternal turquoise sky, but sometimes marred by a little 
ether which turns their setting into a blue opal. All 
this you can see in this book—and feel it too. 

In Cairo, much as we like the outline and picture, 
we feel that it is illustrated in somewhat too high 
a light. Our author’s craftsmen sit in the shade from 
eleven in the morning to three in the afternoon, and 
so do the wiser visitors, and so perhaps few of us 
have seen that direct glare of high sun which 
characterises these pictures. Cairo streets hardly 
stand direct rays. It is rather like adding limelight 
+ sun on bathers at Dieppe who bathe a little too 
ate. 

Our author takes us up the Nile and lets us see, 
from Luxor, Karnac, the magnificent, the giant of 
old times, the revelation of the eternity of art, and 
of the task that is set to ingenuity to excel the whole- 
souled and enthusiastic toil of strong men. And we 
visit with him Thebes, a city of centuries, of history, 
of the rulers of the world. In this glorious surround- 
ing we hail our artist-author’s love of sun. Here are 
no plague spots that need a bathing dress, and the full 
blaze of colour that he gives with such appreciation 
makes us know before we come to them the treasures 
of ancient history which he explains to us with an 
artist’s pen, with humour, and with erudition which 
does not bore. We are taken north again to the Delta, 
to Rosetta, and the change of scene provides readable, 
historical, and contemporary anecdote. But re- 
member this is a guide-book—a very luxurious one 
to those going to Egypt, and a well illustrated one 
to those who won’t or can’t go there. To the happy 
former people it will be very interesting, while they 
form their own views. To the equally happy others 
it is a pretty revelation of a country and people un- 
familiar to them. Those who want to see a Nile 
dahabieh (as it really is) under full sail should look 
at the picture opposite page 236. 





Across Persia. By E. Crawsuay Wit.iams. (Ed. 
Arnold, 12s. 6d. net.) . 


A History of Western Tibet. By the Rev. A. H. 
FRANCKE, Moravian Missionary. (S. W. Par- 
tridge and Co., n.p.) 


ALTHOUGH the past two or three years have given us 
half a score of books dealing more or less directly 
with Persia under modern rule, there is always room 
for well-set-out succinct information about a country 
which is still comparatively unexplored, and has at 
least this peculiarity, that it rarely impresses any two 
travellers in precisely the same way. Mr. Crawshay 
Williams made an interesting trans-Persian trip, start- 
ing from Yomut on the Caspian Sea, and traversing 
Barfrush, Tehran, Kum, Kashan, Isfahan, and Shirez, 
quitting the country at Bushire on the Persian Gulf. 
He was thus able to get a good idea of at least one- 
third of the country, and he has set down his experi- 
ences and opinions with diligence and insight. He 
has nothing very new to say, but his observations of 
men and manners are fair and just, and the account of 
his wanderings makes interesting reading. The value 
of his book is enhanced by a good map, some excellent 
photographic reproductions, and an index. 

The usefully disinterested work quietly and unosten- 
tatiously done in various remote parts of the world by 
the Moravian missionaries is well illustrated by the 
Rev. A. H. Francke’s ‘‘ History of Western Tibet,”’ 
a mysterious and fascinating country of which little 
reliable information has hitherto been known, although 
over fifty years ago General Sir Alexander Cunningham 
wrote the first outline of its history. Since then much 
has been discovered, and, according to the author, 
much more is yet to be rediscovered in the near future. 
In the meantime his little book, which errs, if at all, on 
the side of brevity, gives an interesting account of a 
practically unknown land, full of strange romance, 
weird fanaticism, and remarkable folk-lore. Within 
the narrow compass of less than a couple of hundred 
pages the work could not have been better done. 


Love-Letters of Henry the Eighth to Anne Boleyn. 
Edited by LapBroke Biack. (Griffiths, 1s. net.) 


In this little book Mr. Ladbroke Black has reprinted 
from the Harleian Miscellany the love-letters of Henry 
VIII. to Anne Boleyn; two tetters from Anne Boleyn 
to Cardinal Wolsey; her last letter to Henry VIII.; 
and a love-letter from Henry VIII. to Jane Seymour, 
written during his wife’s lifetime and ending in the 
pious hope ‘‘ shortly to receive you in these arms.” 
Whitewashing sovereigns accredited with a fair—or 
more than fair—proportion of vices has become a 
fashionable pastime, and already there exists in the 
mind of youth an impression that Henry VIII., far from 
being the Bluebeard he has usually been painted, was 
in reality one of the most moral and God-fearing of 
men. 

Grene grouth the holy, so doth the ivie, 

Thow winter’s blastys blow never so hye. 


As the holy grouth grene and never chaungyth hew 
So I am—ever hath bene—unto my lady trew, 


sang the Splendid Widower in ‘‘ A Song of Constancy,” 
and Froude, having painted for an astonished, world 
a portrait of his own friend as a wife-beater, tried hard 
to prove Henry’s entire sincerity. He was a King, it 
appeared, who was unfortunate—singularly unfortu- 
nate, as Mr. Black observes—in his excursions into the 
realm of matrimony. Forced at an early age into an 
incestuous marriage, what wonder his pure soul 
revolted? Anne Boleyn, the goal, as it were, of his 
second excursion, proved to his undying sorrow a 
vicious and immoral woman and a menace to the purity 
of his Court, wherefore he beheaded her. And so on. 
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Finally, having sent Katharine Howard to the block 
for reasons ogg d similar to those which were 
responsible for her cousin’s death, he found in 
Katharine Parr his 


perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warm, to comfort, and command 


—and to restore his belief in the fidelity of her sex and 
salve the wounds of his seared and troubled heart. Of 
course, there is another side to the question. It is 
possible that Anne Boleyn, whom Henry, to ensure his 
freedom, accused of misconduct not only with Sir Henry 
Norris, Sir William Brereton, Sir Francis Weston, and 
Mark Smeton, but also with her brother, Lord Roch- 
ford, never misconducted herself with anyone; and it 
is possible that the majority of men who read these 
letters will, as Mr. Black says, feel inclined to tear 
away the sophistries with which the historian has 
attempted to clothe the character of Henry, and to 
‘‘ dub a wife-murderer this Defender of the Faith, who 
never spared a man in his anger or a woman in his 
lust.”” No student of human nature, we think, who 
reads Anne Boleyn’s splendid last letter to her husband, 
reprinted in this volume, will doubt her absolute inno- 
cence. Certainly no one who reads the frankly sensual 
desires which Henry, while seeking from ‘‘ conscien- 
tious scruples ’’ to put away his first wife, expresses 
in the letters he writes to Anne while that wife still 
shares his bed, will any longer doubt how sincere those 
‘conscientious scruples ’’ were. 








FICTION 


The Listener and Other Stories. By ALGERNON 
Biackwoop. (Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 


In ‘‘ The Empty House,”’ a collection of more or less 
creepy stories with which Mr. Blackwood only lately 
made his first appearance in the bookshops, there were 
signs of something distinctly out of the ordinary run 
of stories of this sort. But for one of them—*‘ The 
Wood of Death ’’—these signs might not perhaps have 
meant very much; but in the present volume Mr. Black- 
wood has gone far towards fulfilling the promise of 
his earlier work, and has given us something that de- 
serves more than a passing notice. In fact, he has 
shown that he can embody the results of what is called 
‘‘Psychical Research’’ in an impressive and even 
beautiful story. ° 

That many of the stories in either volume are crudely 
sensational does not a matter very much. They 
will probably help to sell the book, and for people 
who like shocks of terror they are distinctly to be 
recommended, though Mr. Blackwood «is often too 
anxious to explain the psychic motives of his tales, 
and so they lack the quiet horror of such hair-raisers as 
Stevenson’s ‘‘ Thrawn Janet’’ or Lefanu’s ‘‘ Through 
a Glass Darkly.’”” Sometimes, too, they are aay 
brutal. But when Mr. Blackwood rises to his full 
height he is likely to be positively spine-chilling. That 
“The Listener ’’ should have the first place in this 
volume is a pity, except for the sake of the title, which 
is certainly an attractive one. But the story is not. 
The theme is a good one, but it is crudely worked out, 
and with unnecessary horror. ‘‘ Max Hensig,’”’ the 
next, is much better, and is a really powerful story, 
well worked out, though here, to be sure, there is far 
too much explanation of the theme. But in the setting 
of the story, especially in the opening scenes, we begin 
to see the author, and with his vivid account of New 
York we find ourselves settling down to read with 
that pleasure that makes these constant explanations 
seem a little tiresome. True it is that these psychic 
motives are as yet but little known to the general 
public, and at the present time may require to be ex- 
plained, but the story does not gain by them. 





It is in the third, ‘‘ The Willows,” that Mr. Black- 
wood really shows what he is capable of, and in his 
long description of a journey down the Danube in a 
canoe we have a more than delightful piece of writing. 
‘‘ We knew all its sounds and voices,’”’ he says, “its 
tumblings and groanings, its unnecessary splashings 
against the bridges; that self-conscious chatter when 
there were hills to look on; the affected dignity ot its 
speech when it passed through the little town, far 
too important to laugh; and all those faint, sweet 
whisperings when the sun caught it fairly in some slow 
curve and poured down upon it till the steam rose. It 
was full of tricks, too, in its early life before the 
great world knew it. There were places in the upper 
reaches among the Swabian forests, when yet the first 
whispers of its destiny had not reached it, where it 
elected to disappear through holes in the ground, to 
appear again on the other side of the porous limestone 
hills and start a new river with another name, leaving, 
too, so little water in its own bed that we had to climb 
out and wade and push the canoe through miles of 
shalfows.’’ By the time the willow wastes are reached 
we are thoroughly in tune with the story, and are left 
at the end of it with a sense of having enjoyed some- 
thing really worth reading. 

There is nothing facetious about ‘‘ Miss Slumbubble 
and Claustrophobia,’’ except the lady’s name; and 
unless it be Mr. Blackwood’s artful dodge for pre- 
paring a surprise, it might better have been a simpler 
one. It is a charming little story, as well as an 
amusing and sympathetic character sketch. Another 
name that rather grates upon one is — for the 
story of his insanity, ‘‘ A Study in Reincarnation,”’ 
though occasionally rather lurid, is quite a good one, 
and opens up whole worlds of speculation as to what 
may really be the causes of these unfortunate phe- 
nomena that we classify under the heading of ‘‘ Homi- 
cidal Mania.’’ ‘‘ May Day Eve”’ is perhaps next to 
‘The Willows ’”’ in point of literary merit, for Mr. 
Blackwood’s imagination leads him into very pleasant 
paths, and he is at his best when he follows the lead, 
and is not intent on proving his theory too strictly. 


The Red Year: A Story of the Indian Mutiny. By 
Louts Tracy. (F. V. White, 6s.) 


“THe Rep YEAR”’ purports to be ‘‘a story of the 
Indian Mutiny’; a “‘ history of the Mutiny’’ would 
describe it better, for, though the interest of the book 
is centred on one, Frank Malcolm, the ghastly inci- 
dents in his career are but history, plain and un- 
varnished. The very baldness of some of the state- 
ments serves to emphasise their hideous reality. What 
could be more impressive than the following: ‘‘ A few 
tiny mites of children and about a dozen women, who 
had hidden themselves under the corpses of the slain, 
were hunted out and murdered. Some of the children 
were even baited from corner to corner of the com- 
pound and chased round a mulsari tree that stood in 
the courtyard, until the ogres tired of the sport and 
hacked their heads intwo.”’ A passage like this speaks 
for itself with more force than a page of lurid detail, 
and, alas! as the author says, ‘‘this is history, not 
romance.”’ 


The White Darkness and Other Stories of the Great 
-~:fthagiay By Lawrence Mort. (Heinemann, 
s. 


Mr. Morr could not have chosen a better title for his 
book. Each of his sixteen short stories stands out 
upon the cold, drear background of snow, like a scene 
revealed for an instant by the glare of a searchlight, 
to melt again into silent darkness. Very vivid are 
these glimpses of human nature; love, treachery, pas- 
sion, a swift blow, then the still, white, overwhelming 


! darkness and the episode is over. We have but one 
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fault to find with the construction of these tales: they 
are a little too obvious. Mr. Mott does not yet under- 
stand the art of concealment. He takes us into his 
confidence too soon, and we sit and wait for the 
dagger-thrust that we know is coming. In the days of 
three-volume novels it was the custom of the impatient 
to read the third volume first, thus losing all the 
breathless joy of the unexpected. We lose it in these 
tales; the author shows us his third volume beiore we 
are well through the first. 
are worth reading. The contrast between the strong 
primitive passions of half-savage humanity and the 
icy stillness of the environment is very skilfully 
emphasised. 


The Malice of the Stars. 
(John Lane, 6s.) 


THERE is much that is good in this story and 
a little that is bad. It is written with a charm- 
ing humour and a real and sympathetic know- 
ledge of, at any rate, womankind, which makes us 
wish the author had used very obvious talents in a 
better cause. The plot is weak and sensational and 
smacks strongly of a serial in a halfpenny paper, and 
even a marked unconventionality of treatment, added 
to the fact that the principal characters are men and 
women, instead of unmitigated villains and adven- 
turesses, does not save it from mediocrity. We have 
a feeling that the author can do better. 


By E. W. ve Guérin. 


Dowland Castle. By the Eart or IDDESLEIGH. 
(John Murray, 6s.) 


THERE is a pleasant early Victorian atmosphere about 
Lord Iddesleigh’s new novel which can only be 
described, like somebody’s cocoa, as “‘ grateful and 
comforting.’’ The date of the story is about 1860, 
and it concerns the excitement caused in the noble 
family of Lakesdown by the appearance of a French 
cousin as claimant to the title. The cousin’s claims 
are urged by his future brother-in-law, a French- 
man, Colonel de Lussac, who is one of the most 
charming characters in the book. He conducts the 
affair most honourably, and his behaviour compares 
favourably with that of Lord Lakesdown and his 
impassive mother. The only one of the Lakesdown 
family to equal de Lussac in honourable conduct is 
Caroline Dowland, the heroine, whom he ultimately 
marries. In the middle of the trial she dramatically 
hands over some evidence to the opposing side to 
which she feels they are entitled, and in doing this 
rouses the wrath of all her family. It would not be 
fair to give away the dénouement, as the book cannot 
be called an exciting one. It is old-fashioned, 
leisurely and placid, and there is no occasion to hurry 
over it. Caroline is a pleasant heroine, and old 
Platts, the faithful keeper, is a well-drawn character. 
By R. Macavutay. 


The Furnace. (John Murray, 6s.) 


Miss Macautay has set herself a hard task and has 
carried it through brilliantly. ‘‘The Furnace”’ is a 
delightfully delicate and careful psychological study, 
worked out with a restraint and firmness of touch 
seldom to be found among women writers. She is 
never hysterical or noisy in her desire to be powerful, 
but her work is strong, in the best sense, for all that. 
In other hands her story, dealing as it does with the 
very dregs of society in one of the most depraved 
towns of Italy, would have been unpleasant, probably 
nauseous; but Miss Macaulay has an unerring taste 
which enables her to deal boldly with such material. 
There is no lack of realism in her picture of the 
Crevequers and their disreputable friends; she evades 
nothing, hints at nothing, but her realism is never 
clumsy or offensive. Tommy and his sister Betty are 


In spite of this, the stories _ 





an absolutely convincing couple, anf the story of their 
relations with the Venables, the inevitable result of 
the contact, and their gradual realisation of their own 
sordid surroundings is told with a rare sympathy and a 
deep understanding. ‘ 
Purple Heather: A Story of Exmoor. 
“AusByn. (John Long, 6s.) 


PuRPLE heather has no more to do with this story than 
is involved in an occasional mention of it as a feature 
of the landscape. The book introduces us to a number 
of persons in any of whom it is difficult to take an 
interest, and none of whom is it possible to like. Two 
sisters, who bicker incessantly, with a quite amazing 
lack of breeding; a swearing, drinking squire; his 
sullen wife, who beats a dog to death, and indulges in 
a flirtation which leads (or so one is led to believe) to 
the murder of a woman by her husband; this husband, 
a society man, who comes to dig for treasure on 
Exmoor; his wife, who arrives from London on a 
pouring wet day, to begin living the simple life, wear- 
ing a large picture-hat with her travelling dress—all 
these people would leave us cold, were it not that we 
feel a glow of gratitude that we have never met them 
in real life. The hunting element which pervades the 
book, is the most coherent part of the story. 


By Atan Sr. 


The Myopes. 
Murray, 6s.) 


ANYONE who wishes to study the style of Mr. George 
Meredith ought to read Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall’s new 
novel. Mr. Pickthall has assimilated and reproduced, 
not merely the Meredithian way of using language, but 
the whole Meredithian method of conducting a story. 
That is to say, he does not tell it directly, as Fielding or 
Dickens, or any author in the tradition of Cervantes, 
tells a story. He tells a story indirectly, describes all 
the reflex action that occurred, and leaves the main 
action only a matter of inference from it. But although 
Mr. Pickthall has a quite extraordinary command of 
this new medium and method, there is a general, as well 
as a special, objection to his use of it. The general 
objection is this—that the complete master of it has 
already appeared; is, in fact, its originator in fiction— 
Mr. Meredith. The development of an artistic method 
is at an end when a complete master of it appears. Mr. 
Pickthall’s novel has no justifiable place in English 
literature except as antecedent to the novels of Mr. 
Meredith. This is one of the rare instances in which 
an artistic method has not achieved its perfection tenta- 
tively, through a host of minor preparative artists, but 
in the developing work of a single man of genius. And 
so Mr. Pickthafl is guilty of a sort of critical blindness 
in attaching himself to a tradition in which no better 
work remains to be done. The other objection is 
special, and is directed against the fact that ‘‘ The 
Myopes”’ recalls too closely the actual stories and 
characters of Mr. Meredith. It would have been at 
fault if it had been a quite independent novel in the 
Meredithian method. But it is doubly at fault because 
it is not at all independent of Mr. Meredith’s novels. 
Gertrude is a sort of Diana, Maurice is a sort of “‘ wise 
youth.”” The two Cumnors go about with hunting- 
crops to thrash Theodore, just as Robert Armstrong 
goes about in ‘‘ Rhoda Fleming.”” There are scenes of 
the Swiss hotel and the Italian lakes. But, in spite of 
all the obvious similarities, ‘‘ The Myopes”’ is not a 
poor book. It interests the critical intelligence by its 
cunning and entire absorption of the style of fiction 
begun by Mr. Meredith. It is curious that the soul of 
one man should lose so little of its qualities or faults 
in passing into the soul of another man. But it 
interests, too, the ordinary intelligence that demands 
simply a good story and can be satisfied without any 
searching into origins. 


By MarMADUKE PICKTHALL. (John 
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The Measure of The Rule. By Rosert Barr. (Con- 


stable, 6s.) 


It is somewhat difficult for one trained simply in an 
English public school and university to judge Mr. 
Barr’s latest novel, for it depends, for its main interest, 
principally on the picture given of education in a 
Normal School in America, where men and women 
students are taught side by side. But this, at least, 
can be said, that Mr. Barr’s picture has every appear- 
ance of truth, and whether accurate or not—which 
really matters comparatively little—it is undoubtedly 
interesting. Further, his undoubted ability in charac- 
ter-drawing enables him to place before us his principal 
personages clearly and as living people. Of two of 
them perhaps the impression left is not quite clear, 
but in both these instances Mr. Barr himself admits 
hesitation and doubt. They do not, however, suffer in 
interest for this reason. On the contrary, when the 
book is finished Henceforth and Brent stand out 
among the most interesting, in spite of the dislike for 
them, which Mr. Barr has made us share with himself. 
From the unfamiliarity of its circumstances—if for 
no other reason—the book is most interesting, and Mr. 
Barr’s well-known humour has lost none of its power. 
The scope is naturally limited, but the picture is so 
complete in itself that its narrowness is forgotten. 


A Bishop’s Plight: A Romance. 
(Cardiff Publishing Co., 6s.) 


Mr. THANE has but a very dim notion of how to tell a 
story, how to paint character, how to marshal his inci- 
dents; and he has no respect for the probability that a 
great ecclesiastical movement could not be mooted, 
supported, and launched between one Sunday and the 
next. His equipment for the writing of fiction con- 
sists solely in his obsession by a burning idea. He is 
earnestly, flamingly convinced that the Church of 
England is in danger, and he gives up his remedy in 
the form of the history of a reactionary movement 
taking its rise in Wales, and culminating in the 
re-union with the Church, not only of the reformers, 
but of all dissenting bodies. Taken as a story about 
incidents, which we are asked to believe might occur, 
the book is absurd. The people are impossible, and 
their impossibility makes the incidents impossible. 
‘* People do not do these things.’’ Taken as the utter- 
ance of a passionate conviction and a burning hope, 
the story commands respect. It is redeemed from 
extreme dulness even to interest by this conviction and 
this hope. It is as though a man should write non- 
sense with the flaming sword of an angel. 


By DonaLp THANE. 


The Scarlet Cloak. By Auprey De Howen. (Black- 
wood, 6s.) 


WE believe we are correct in crediting James Rice, 
of that eminent literary firm, Besant and Rice, with 
the supplying of humour to the firm’s books, and also 
with a liberal use of the scissors when his distinguished 
partner fairly got under weigh. The usefulness of a 
partner of this character occurred to us forcibly in 
reading the volume under notice, for we found the 
story frequently perplexed by a quantity of unnecessary 
words, while the dialogue, which only occasionally 
remembers its. period, suffers from a solemnity calcu- 
lated to stir the irreverent reader to laughter. This is 
the more to be regretted, in that the story itself is of a 
discursive character, the hero of it being only a little 
child at the end of 118 pages. The action begins in 
Scotland in the year 1752, and continues in Virginia, 
at the time of the Rebellion, but we feel that the author 
would have been more at home in writing a modern 
novel. There is, however, a good description of the 





Glasgow of that date, and, allowing for their strange 
manner of speech, the characters carry conviction. The 
book is adorned with three good illustrations by Mr. 
Tom Maxwell. 


Muggins of the Modern Side. By Epmunp Francis 
SELLAR. (Blackwood, 6s.) 


Mr. SELLAR gives us a very pleasant and unremarkable 
little book. Muggins, or, to give him his full name, 
Manfred Ulred Gordon, the subject of this biography, 
was himself an unremarkable public-school boy, of 
whose career we really see very little. He played foot- 
ball and cricket well enough to get his blue, and de- 
veloped a certain proficiency in other games after the 
necessary lamentable failures; he was fond of quoting 
lines of poetry; was ‘‘a decent sort of chap in his 
way ”’; and finally went as a “‘creeper’”’ to Ceylon. 
Not great achievements these for a hero, and the book 
is, of course, a little ‘“‘thin’’; but it is well and 
brightly written, the author has a sense of humour, and 
the picture of the life of Muggins and his friends is, on 
the whole, remarkably well drawn. General Frobisher 
is somewhat of a stock figure, but many of the charac- 
ters, both male and female, who flit through these 
pages are well suggested, and if Mr. Sellar’s novel 
does not excite loud admiration or high praise, there 
is in it nothing to cavil at. 


A Brummagem Button. 
MORE. (D. Nutt, 6s.) 


Ir is no very original story that Mrs. Finnemore has 
told in ‘‘A Brummagem Button.’’ The case of the 
girl who marries the wrong man under the pressure 
of a cruel step-mother has been treated fully enough 
in recent fiction, and it is to Mrs. Finnemore’s credit 
that she has succeeded in making an interesting novel 
out of worn materials. The characters of her hero 
and heroine, John Henry and Mary Meadows, are far 
more original and entertaining than their common- 
place names would suggest, while there is a freshness 
about the atmosphere of the book, especially in the 
earlier chapters, which pass in the poorer districts of 
Birmingham, which supplies the interest that the plot 
lacks. At one time, when the heroine was intent on 
flinging herself at her lover in an unconventional 
fashion, we feared the book was going to become un- 
fairly tragic; but the sage and amiable John Henry 
proved himself a lover in the right sense of the word, 
and the book ends happily after all. 


By Emity PEarson FINNE- 





CORRESPONDENCE 


SHAKESPEARE AS AN ACTOR 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy 

Sir,—If the theory recently propounded in Tur AcADEMY 
that Shakespeare played the title réle in his own “ Julius 
Czsar ’’ be accepted, another conjecture becomes possible. 

** Julius Cesar ” first appeared in 1601, “‘ Hamlet ’’ in 1602. 
In the latter the following lines occur : 

Pot. I did enact Julius Czsar; I was killed i’ the Capi- 
tol; Brutus killed me. 

Ham. It was a brute part of him to kill so capital a 
calf there. 

If the part of Polonius was taken by the author himself, 
these lines—another fairly obvious “‘ gag ’—could hardly fail 
to raise the expected laugh among the audience. 

It is true that Shakespeare is generally supposed to have 
played the Ghost, and it would have been impossible to double 
the parts, since in the third act the Ghost and the dead Polonius 
are on the stage together. But the tradition rests upon no 
better authority than that of Rowe, and Rowe was born 
seventy years after the first production of ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

That the actor who represented the doting Czsar and the 
doting Adam should also have represented Polonius is not 
inherently improbable. 

A. J. SMALLPEIcE. 

December 19. 
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THE UNITED ARTS CLUB PICTURES 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—Referring to the full report you gave last month of the 
proceedings in the Court of Appeal, when I failed to get pro- 
tection for the 195 artists whose pictures, etc., were seized by 
the superior landlords of the club’s premises, your readers 
will be pleased to know that with the assistance of a few kind 
sympathisers and the forbearance of the superior landlords I 
have succeeded in buying back the artists’ property, and the 
works are being returned to the owners free of expense to them. 

I am also glad to say that after December 31st, when the 
Exhibition now being held at the Grafton Galleries ends, the 
club will continue to be carried on at Rumpelmayer’s, in St. 
James’s Street, where excellent premises have been secured for 
the accommodation of members and the holding of exhibi- 
tions, concerts, etc., as heretofore. 


F. C. T. CHALLONER. 
December 1g. 


ART CRITICISM 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—In his letter on the consideration of technique in art 
criticism Mr. Rutter omitted to give chapter and verse for his 
quotation from R. A. M. Stevenson, and I have had some little 
trouble in looking it up. I find the extract is from a little 
work on Velasquez, published by Bell & Sons in 1899. This 
work is what a reviewer would call ‘‘ an appreciation,’’ and as 
such it is readable and interesting, as books by enthusiasts 
generally are, however biassed and prejudiced the views of the 
writer may be. But it is not a critical work, and I doubt if it 
pretends to be, the observations on technique being apparently 
framed as an apology for the writer’s references to certain 
technical methods which he considers were adopted by Velas- 
quez. There is nothing to prevent a teacher or a writer of 
‘‘an appreciation ”’ from dealing in any way he chooses with 
technique, but what has this to do with serious art criticism, 
which is concerned with principles and their application, and 
not with technical methods and their variation ? 


MAN IN THE STREET. 
December 17. 


APPRECIATION OF POETRY 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—Your reviewer’s just definition—I had almost said 
defence—of poetry in the Wordsworth article of December 14, 
as opposed to the ‘“‘ damning advocacy of admirers who do not 
know what is admirable,’’ reminds me of an instance which 
seems rather ‘‘ in evidence.”” Years ago, when visiting ‘“‘ The 
Grave ’’ in Grasmere Churchyard—a boy worshipper standing, 
probably, bareheaded—a clergyman travelling on the same 
coach with me approached and asked if it was the grave of 
anybody particular. I pointed to the great name, and also 
that of the scarcely less great Dorothy and the lovable Hartley, 
of whom Wordsworth said, ‘‘ He would wish to lie with us.” 

“Ah!” said he, musing awhile to recall the name. 
“Wordsworth! He wrote ‘ The Pet Lamb,’ I think. 

To judge by quotations in books and newspapers, as a rule, 
one is distressed to realise what bad poets our great poets are 
at times; but the truth possibly is that it requires genius to 
recognise genius. The next best thing to writing great poetry 
is having the gift to appreciate the greatest. There is much 
utilitarian patronage of poetry, as your reviewer shows, by 
shallow writers who think it clever to understand Browning 
and Meredith, and who quote wooden passages to their own 
damnation. But how seldom any of these—who would define 
poetry as metrical diction, preferably didactic—know anything 
at all of Wordsworth, except the parrot phrases they are com- 
pelled to know. Hence I am inclined to think it is amongst 
the ‘‘ poets sown by Nature, yet lacking the accomplishment 
of verse,” that the loving students of his poetry are to be 
found. 


Eastwoop Kipson. 
December 20. 





THE OXFORD SLADE PROFESSORSHIP 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEMy 


Sir,—The paragraphs in your last number referring to the 
Slade Professorship at Oxford deal with questions of Univer- 
sity administration upon which I have no right to speak; but, 
lest a grave injustice should be perpetuated, I must say at 
once that Dr. Evans has taken no action such as that ascribed 
to him. 

C. J. Hotes, 
Slade Professor of Fine Art, Oxford. 

December 23. . 


[We regret that a correspondent, usually well informed, 
should have misinterpreted the facts of this case and thereby 
done some injustice to Dr. Evans. We are glad to have this 
authoritative assurance as to the points at issue.—Ep.] 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Jameson, E. M. The Pendleton Twins. Frowde & Hodder & 
Stoughton, §s. 
Marchant, Bessie. Sisters of Silver Creek. Blackie, 5s. 
Henty, G. A. The Dragon and the Raven. Blackié, 3s. 6d. 
O’Byrne, W. Lorcan. The Falcon King. Blackie, 2s. 6d. 
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